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of a pure Latin style, if be bestowed too minute a labour upon 
them ; as if be attempted to collect tbe scattered limbs of the 
dissected Absyrtus. But as it is presumed- the Scholar has 
alri^ady made some progress in Latin^ before be is introduced 
to these Exercises, the stiidy of those rules, as the knowledge 
of anatomy to a proficient in surgery, which makes bim ad* 
mire the* more tbe wonderful- stt'ucture of the body, will 
make the proficient Scholar see and taste the beauty and ord- 
er of the style the* more, from the dissection of tie several 
parts. Some rules j especially those that relate to the use of 
f to, qucs^ quodj may carry the eppearance of repetition ; but 
as they come in illustration: of different heads, they only tend 
to show in how extensive- and %'arious a manner the same may 
be used. It may likewise be observed, that the particular 
method which the rule points out, is not always more elegant 
than another ; but it is often merely to show the variation and 
tiie manner in which one phrase or expression may be chang- 
ed into another.- 

EDWARD VALP¥,: 



vp 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



XT bas been my principal care to simplify, or wboHy 
to remove from tbis edition, those difficult passages, whici% 
notwithstanding the general approbation with which this 
work has been received, most be acknowdedged to have ex-- 
Isted in the former editions. When therefore the Scholar 
is first introduced into this book of exercises, he should be 
allowed to omit the sentences^ which are marked with an 
asterisk, and confine himself to the easier examples. The 
second time he travels over the same field, he will be equals 
to the more difficult passages,, to which the asterisk is pre-> 
fixed, and to the whole range of Latin composition. When^ 
a boy has gone through^ these exerdses^ a second, time, he 
may be safely presumed to bare made no small proficiency 
in writing Latim I have witnessed the most pleasing, 
proofs of this ■ assertion^ It is presumed that this edition, 
embraces every thing within the scope of research, which; 
was likdy to contribate to the elegant formation of style, 
every thing by which a^ sentence «par^aft«r,tfT^e<«r,jper- 
fundatur.. As the rules for the structure of a^regolar Peri- 
od, which ii so essential to good Latinity, could not be so. 
easily/ reduced to practical iUustration, an acquaintance 
with them^will chiefly rest upon the scholar's, own study 
and, observation^ aided by the masterfs direction and super-* 
intondance; but a close examination of the- rules and the 
few. examples which accompany them, wiU be sufficient to 

imprint tbem on his miod.. 

E. ▼• 
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ELEGANTIiE LATINiE- 



eHAPTER I. 

€f the Choice and Elegance of Particular Word». 



%unam igitar drcendi est motius meVior)- qokm ut Latin^, ut p1an^,.at 
oraatojul adid^ qaodcaoqu« agetuV) apt^ coiigi-uenten^ae dicatoas. 

CiperQ, 



Elegance, according to the derivation of the 
word, eligerey consists in the choice of the most 
appropriate words and expressions, and in their 
composition and clear and perspicuous order. It 
depends chiefly on the usage of the best Latin wri- 
ters. When diereforc tfie scholar has selected 
those words, wljpch are appropriate in their 
meaning to the sense of the sublet, the next 
thing will be to consider whether they have been 
used by the best writers of antiquity^ 

But let it be premised^ thatt no word can be 
elegant or beautiful in itself^ in its disjoined 
state, but merely as far aes it strengthens, con- 
nects, or illustrates the subject ; or at least as far 
as the Latin w0rd conveys^.in its true meaning^ 
the full force of the English expressi(»i. It would 
be absurd, therefore, to use at random the first 
word which presents itsdf, without consioering 
n^hfither it is apprq)ria^e to? the sense : as in say^ 



ing that " the good man is cheerful and resigned 
at the houir of death; though trdditus signifies 
resigned^ that is, delivered up^ it does by no 
means express the English meaining ; and there- 
fore it would be necessary to search till a proper 
word offers itself for resigned, in the sense wWcb 
it bears in this sentence^ which is, tranquil or 
contented^ 

In investigating then the true and proper sig- 
nification of words, it will be necessary to under- 
stand each diflerent sense in which they are us- 
ed; and If the scholar acquaint himself as much 
as. he can with their etymology and original 
meaning, he will he enabled to write purer Lat- 
in, and to avoid many Grecisms, obsolete and 
barbarous words, and those which have too 
great an affinity to the English, introduced inter 
use by several modern and inefegant writers, as^ 
recommendare to recommend, ^c. 

If the Latin should not furnish a word sufll- 
dently elegant, or fully expressive of the Eng-^ 
Hsh idea, or if the force or dignity of the subject 
require it, it may be necessary to vary an ex- 
pression by means of a short periphrasis, or of 
a phrase, instead of a simple word. But in the 
choice of phrases, care must be taken that they 
do not convey more meaning than we wish to 
express. Thus, in sajdhg that mothers embrace 
their infants, though ruere in amplexum is some- 
times a very good phrase for amplecti, yet who 
would say, matres solent in amplexum infantium 
/'wcre,*when the simple word expresses the idea 
s& much better ? And though injlnmmatnm^ esse 



ird is ofteii tiSed for irasci, yet it implies much 
more ; and it would be absurd to say scripsU ei 
pater paulum irci Anjlammatusj for paulo iratior, 
rather angry. In short, the sense or the context 
must be considared tery minutely and accurate-* 
ly, before the scholar is enabled to judge of the 
propriety or the elegance of the corresponding 
expressions. Again, though utor is sometimes 
elegantly used for the verb habeo^ yet in its mean- 
ing it must include the use as well as iiie posses-^ 
sion of any thing. TVe would not say therefore 
marusutitur magnis opUms^ if we wished merely 
td say avarus habet magnas opes. These few 
jHreliminary ' observations will be sufficient to 
show the necessity of ^selecting such Latin words 
and expressions, as convey in their full force and 
meaning, the true sense of the English. 

Nothing indeed will be more conducive to 
the purity and elegance c^the Latin language, 
than a happy contexture of elegant Roman 
phrases, or forms of speaking, used by the best 
and purest writers. With these, therefore, the 
learner should be directed to store his memory, 
and be taught how to use them in his own com-^ 
position. For efiecting this essendal purpose, 
which certainly requires time, diligence, and ob- 
4dervation, it would fee necessary that the scholar 
should write down daily whatever Latin phrase 
^nd elegant form of speaking he may occasion- 
ally meet with in his lessons, and give a weekly 
account of them to the master. That excellent 
Mtde book, Valpy's Diatogues, shouM also be put 
learly into his hands : ^ese should be thorougly 



learnt, and %v6ll impressed on the memory, «^ 
the phrases and forms of i^eechr aare collected 
from the purest ivriters. 

It will also be necessary to observe that there 
are many peculiar modes of expression, or idioms 
in the English, which can only be rendered by 
adopting some Latin phrase, or using such a vari- 
ation as wiU best suit tbe Latin style. These will 
be gradually exemplified as the scholar proceeds 
through these rules and exercises. For kostance*-^ 

Send me word by letter : 

To use a literal or rather barbarous expression^ 
we should say, mitie mihi verbum : to speak true 
or elegant Latin, we should say, ^/iu; me per literns 
certiorem. 

I um short of money : 

Barbarously or literally, brei>i& sum peeunke ; 
elegantly, deficit me pecunia. 

I would be loth to m/ake thee to be beaten : 

I will make them friends: 

He made as though he wept : 

Such expressions on the first view carry with 
them the appearance of English idioms. It 
would be therefore absurd carelessly to say essem 
invitus facere te vapulare^ 4^. but with a litde 
care and judgm^it, and by considering thehr re- 
al meaning, it will be easy to give them a turn 
which may answer that meaning, suid to find out 
a corresponding Latin expressioai Thus we shall 
say: 

/ would be loth to m^eke ikee be beaten: nonhr 
hens commUerem ut vapviares^ that is, I woolft 
not wiUingly ^ive cause that ••*.••« 



/ toitt mc^ them friends : redigam eos in gra- 
tiam. 

He made as though he wept : sim/ulavit quasi 
Jleretj or, sejlere. 

And so on of phrases in general : Thus agaui| 

/ will make goodj that is, supply, supplebo. 

He made much ofm^^ i. e. he treated me well, 
eomiter me tractuvit. 

He makes much of himself i. e. h^ indulges 
himself, sibi, or genio indulgeU 

You make game ofmcj i. e. you laugh at me, 
ludis me, or hdibrio me hq^bes. 

You can do much with him, tu multum apud 
eum potes. 

You know what account I 'iuake of him, i. e. 
esteem him, seis quanti eamfaciam. 

rU have nothing to do with your friendship, i. e. 
I renounce . . . renuncio tu€B amicitia* 

J have my brother to entreat, i.e. my brother 
remains to be entreated, restat mihif rater adhuc 
exorandus. 

Thou maystfor all me, licet tibiper me. 

Thou mayst be gone for aU me, licet abeas pep 
me. 

To be spoken of, audire. 

What trade are you off i. e. do you pursue ? 
Quam artemfactiias ? 

To ask the admce of any one, i. e« to consult; 
consulere. 

You are sure to bepundshed, i. e. a certain pun- 
ishment awaits you, certapcena te m^met. 

Be ruled by ms, 1. e. listen to me, auscuUa miJd^ 
2 
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Jam fiotinfauhj L e. blameable, or I am free 
from fault, vdco culpa. 

Let him lose, be made toga without, his supper, 
multetur ccend. 

To he sick of a disease, fever, ivant, i. e. to 
labor under...iaborare m^rbo, ^c. 

Besides a great number of phrases, which are 
derived from the particular forms and customs of 
the Romans, and which a more intimate acquain- 
tance with Latin authors, will soon render familiar 
to the scholar : as, to sell by auction, hastce subji- 
cere ; with good or ill luck, bonis aut malis ambus ; 
to marry, ducere uxorem, ^c. 

And so on of phrases in general : This*shows 
at the same time the absolute necessity of atten- 
ding more to the sense than the words, and 
of suiting the expressions accordingly. 

Many English sentences may appear very dif- 
ficult and intricate, and sometimes at first sight 
scarcely susceptible of being converted into ele- 
gant and appropriate Latin. These sentences, 
the scholar shoidd be directed to read repeatedly 
till he understands perfectly their sense and 
meaning. His first business will be then, to 
siinplify, so as to reduce them to their bare and 
original idea, divesting them of every superfluous 
word and idiomatic expression: and he should not 
begin to write any part of the sentence, till he 
lias fmTiished himself with the Latin correspon- 
ding to the chief heads of it: for his first attempt 
will not always embrace the full scope and pur- 
port of its meaning, and it may be necessary to 
vary his sentence and give it anew and different 



turn, by the chaftge of active into passive, or 
passive into active, &c. and then it will be easy to 
give it a fuller dress^ and so to connect it by the 
addition of any suitable and necessary words, as 
may give to the whole, a force, equal to that of 
the English. 

For instance : let us examine this sentence, as it 
is translated from Cicero, which at first sight ap- 
pears very difficult, and which, if it could be turn- 
ed into literal Latin, would be unsufferable to the 
ear. "But nothing,'' says he, "seems to me of su- 
perior excellence, than for a speaker to have that 
irresistible hold upon the assemblies of men, as by 
the charms of his eloquence, to bend their mincUi 
to his own purposes, to lead them to whatever di- 
rection he chuses, or dissuade them at pleasure 
from whatever object they may have in view." 
As soon as the scholar begins to dissect this sen* 
tence, and reduce some of the expressions to their 
simple idea, he will find that it will soon admit 
of a plain, easy, and at the same time an elegant 
dress. Thus, " of superior excellence" is a com- 
mon English turn for tlie bare comparative, more 
excellent, prcestabilius^ " for a speaker to have 
an irresistible hold," is so perfecdy English, that 
a literal translation would not be Latin, and 
means nothing more than " by speaking to hold," 
dicendo tenere ; " to bend their minds to his own 
purposes" is simply mentes aUicere, " to his own 
purposes" being a mere English redundancy, 
wholly unnecessary in Latin ; " to whatever ^- 
rection he pleases," is evidently another turn pe- 
culiar to the English, wliich is fully comprehen- 
ded in this plain expression, Quo^elit ; " dissuade 



them at pleasure froia whatever object they may 
have in view," is equally an English tuni of ex- 
pression, the meaning of which is fully included 
in these few words, imde velit deducere : The 
whole sentence being thus simplified, will now 
appear plain and easy, and will quickly assume 
an elegant and Ciceronian dress. ** Neque verb 
miki quidquam, inquit^ piestabUius tidetur^ qmm 
posse dicendotenere hominum ccetus, mentes aUice^' 
re, impellere quo velit j unde auiem velit ^ deducere.^^ 
AvA as the young Latin writer is apt to follow 
too closely the literal order of the English, it may 
be necessary to guard him against this common 
error, by the following observation, which, tho* 
coming more properly under the head of the or* 
der and arrangement of words, may be introdu- 
ced in this place, as being applicable to almost 
every example in this book. It is the genius of 
the Latin langue^e, that the order and position 
of words, are not bound by so strict and immuta* 
bic laws as in other languages, though certain 
rules must be followed, and such an arrangement 
preserved, that the style may not be confused, 
puerile, and inelegant. Seldom therefore does 
the nominative case come first in the sentence ; 
but other cases, unless the sense and perspicuity 
absolutely require it, are generally placed before 
it* 



EXAMPLES. 



1. C. Julius far surpassed all his elders and contemporaries 
in pleasantry andfacetiintsneasy and though he was not a ve- 
hement and impetuous orator, yet no man's speeches were ever 
more seasoned with urbanity, wit, and elegance. ^Begin with 
tlie ablatives and then the nominative.) 



2. Those m€B appear to fiie veiy fofftutiale indeed, wkUe J 
revolve in my mind^ arid retrace in my memory j the annals of 
our ancestors, who in a well constituted republic, after having 
arrived at the summit of glory and honors, could follow such 
a mode of life, as to be able to pursue their high em|^oyments 
without danger, or live in ease and retirement with honor and 
dignity.— ('Here begin mth the dativcy and change the verbs 
revolve and retrdicelnto participles, to agree mth the dative. 
But in order to see the necessity of tins transposition, begin 
unth the nominaHveSjOnd preserve the grammatical order of the 
English, in;the»e two eysamp^e; and their inelegance, when 
compared unth the other, unU immediately appear.^ 

Cut though elegance of style depends very 
much on this transposition, care must be taken 
to avoid a confused intermixtiure of words, that, 
for instance, what belongs to a clause of a sen- 
tence in wliich the relative, qui^ quce, quod, oc- 
curs, and is dependent upon it, may not be in- 
termixed ^vitli the clause which contains the an- 
tecedent; as. 

The man who has once transgressed the 
bounds of modesty, must be completely and per- 
fecdy impudent. 

It may not be inelegant to say, 

Qui semel verecundm fines transient, eum jprar- 
siis oportet esse impudenteni. But to say, 

Qui semel verecundice, eum prorsus oportet esse 
impudentem, fines transierit, would render the 
sense obscure and miintelligible. 

Besides this obscurity, whoever w ishps to ac- 
quire an elegant style will be careful to avoid a 
too frequent repetition of the same word, if it 
does not tend to give greater weight or perspicui- 
ty to the subject. The same syllable too closely 
and frequently repeated, must be harsh to the 
^ 2 * 
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Maximus^ Pliny the younga*, flouridied in the 
silver age, which is computed from the year 14 
to about the year 140 after Christ. Tj^ese au^ 
thors may be safely followed, as the most repu- 
table of that a^e ; and though the L«dn language 
began to dechne in their time, yet it exhilnted in 
their writings no unfavourable model of the pu- 
rity and elegance of the Augustan age. 



The word vir is used when the praise or excel- 
lence of any one is mentioned, never when blame 
is expressed : Homo is used indiscriminately. • 

EXAMPLES. 

1. ^ man of tbe greatest virtue and honor has been cruelty 
put to death by a man oi the most abandoned and infamous 
character. 

2. 1 am very intimate with Fabius, that most excellent and 
learned man, (To be intimate with, familiariter utu) 

3. He put them in mind, that as Darius had a greater num- 
ber oipenoM^ so he had a greater number of men* 

The same distinction is generally made be* 
tween the pronouns ille and iste ; i/fe denoting 
praise, and iste blame or contempt, as vir iUe 

maximnsy isiefurcifer. 

EXAMPtES. 

3. Behold thai liberty, which you have so ardently desired. 
% Tkese things (cruelty and insolence) are to be attributed 
to arms and victory, not to* Caesar. 

Speaking of an obscure or contemptiMe person,* 
the Latins generally make use of nescio qiiis for 
qtudam. Though they also use nesda quisj not 
merely to vilifyi but to magnify any thing. 
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1 . What have you to dread, when jou are defending your 
eause against 9ome accuaery whose eloquence no one ever fear- 
ed? 

2. But then I affirm, that, when to a good and excellent nat^ 
ural disposition, the embellishments of learning are added fro- 
tio doctriruB) there results a something great and eitraordinary. 



Quispiam^ quisquam^ uUuSj and unquam are el- 
egantlj^ used after negatives and comparatives, 
after vix, and si, when there is any doubt, after 
an interrogation or prohibition, and the preposi- 
tion sine. Observe that quisquam^ (^piam^ and 
vttus are thus distinguished m)m omvis and qui- 
libet ; the former are generally usea in a negative 
or interrogative sense, the latter always in the 
^mnnadve. 

SXAMrLXS. 

1. Quispiam : Is there C9f jieM«s in the world of whom 
you think better ? 

2. Quisqiiam : You deny that the tyrant has been more 
cruel to Syracuse than €mp eye of his predecessors. 

3. Let •• iMQ^'t offence make you lose your greatness of soul. 

4. They themselves haA delivered many great men^ pitk»9i 
the suspicion of (my one. 

5. Ulbis : Scarcely have you left the other orators (with 
their leave let me speak it) nny merit that they can reap. 

UUu8 should be always used instead of omnia after the pre- 
position <uie; as, r 
Without aU doubt. 

6. Unqvam : Darius having iq his flight drank water, which 
was muddy, and defiled with dead bcKlies, aaid that he had 

' Tiever drank with greater pleasive. 

(Observe that for the sake of brevity, the verb dico followed 
by non is not inelegantly changed into the verb negOfSiS negavi 
me essefacturum^ for. (feet me nm$facturum esee.) 
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Nequis is elegantly used for ut nemo. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. They discharged him horn bis office, that no we should 
afterwards commit the same crime with impunity. 

2. They granted a writ against him, that no man might say 
that they had not the power to degrade a man. 

Nec quidquam is more elegantly ssdd than et 
nihil. 

EXAMPLE. 

And physicians, generals and orators, though they under- 
stand perfectly the principles of their science, can effect nothing 
very great or meritorious, without experience or practice. (At" 
tie j^rmcepia percipere.) 

Ipse is often used for the adjective totus or 
integer J in defining numbers or space of time 
with great exactness. • » .% 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I have been absent three whole days. 

2. I spent three whole months in visiting »and«exploring a 
^•untfy, which some writers have described in so lively a man- 
ner. 

The pronoun is, is most frequently used for 
talisy followed by utj or qui ; as> non is sum 
quern contemnas. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I am not such a man, that I should utter a ^Isehood. 
2.1 have seen such a monster, thai if I should see another 
as terrible, I should die with horror. 

3. We must use such liberality, as may profit friefids, aUd 
hurt no one 

i 
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4. Many were coDvicted of treason; hxAmch was the king's 
clemency, that only three were executed. (Ultimo sup^Hcio 
qffici.) 

5. iSucik was the discipline of the Romans, <Aaf the son was 
punished by the father himself: and thus this excellent young 
man was capitally punished by his &ther for his excessive 
courage. {Pijenas morte dedit.) 

Observe, that Bspmna properly signifies atone- 
ment or satisfaction, it is put in the accusative?^ 
the person who inflicts the punishment in the 
dative, the crime for v^^hich it is inflicted in the 

fenitive, and the manner how in the ablative, 
literally, he paid by his death satisfaction to his 
father for his courage. 

Idem is most frequently used for item^ porrOj 
etianiy simul, and tum-tum : quod idem mcestitiam 
reprehendity idemjocum. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. For we see that there have been those, who at the same 
time could speak with dignity and elegance, at the same time 
with artful evasion and subtilty. 

2. Caninius, both your friend and ours, having come to my 
house late in the evening, and told me that he would go to you 
early the next day, I told him that I would give him something 
in the morning, and begged him to ask me for it. 

3. He used that kind of food, which was most sweet and 
wholesome, and at the same time mpst easy to digest. 

Instead of rendering the English word all by 
emnis^ it w ill sometimes be necessary to use ow- 
mno, sometimes, nullus non^ or quisque, and 
sometimes the relative qui^ qiue^ quod. 
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i. There were in all but two w&ys, 1)y which they could 
go out of their country ; one throijigh the Sequani, narrow and 
difficult; the other through our province, much easier and 
readier. 

2. The queen most bountifully entertuned him with all 
courtesy and hospitality. 

3. Because the inhabitants offered sotitde money to redeem 
the town, they began to demolish aU the nobkst buUdingg. 

4. AU the time that he spent upon his lusts and spcnrts, 
(which was a great part of his time) he stole from the state, the 
government of which he had undertaken. 

For the English, all ofthem^ all(^wh(my the 
best Latin writers use illi omnesy qui amnes. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 . Our men^ seeing the enemy entirely dispersed, aU qf^ 
whom had thrown down their arras, retired within their own 
entrenchments. 



The English word every may also be various- 
ly rendered by singulis quisque, when it implies 
each ; sometimes by singuli repeated ; by alius 
aliusy when it implies a diversity ; each in their 
separate cases : as, Trahit sua ouemque Volup^ 
tas ; singulis legionibus singulas legaios. Every, 
before a word of time, or used distributively, 
may likewise be rendered by in with an accusa- 
tive case. 

KXABIPCSfi. 

1. The strength 4>f all sciences, like the old man's ^^^oX^ 
consists not in eoery single iOcky but in ail of them united in 
die band. 

2. The Biographer of Atticus observes, that they, who are 
one day at the hei^t of power and honor, are often tlie next 
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>5* the gulph of danger and despair; ^o thm tM;S remark 1^ 
generally very true : every nian^s manners fashion and shape 
his fortune, I 

3. To every thing there is a season^ and it i^ the duty o*'' 
Cifery man to use kis time profitably to himself and others. 

4. In every corner of the court there was a emtrt, (plural) • 
*5. Every man has his particular delight. As for me, my 

pleasure Uesln wise thinking and reasonable desires ; give me 
a sound and a sober understanding — a temper that never 
falls out with men and accidents — that takes all thjhgs with 
'good humor, computes rightly upon their value, and puts them 
to the use for which they are fit. {alia alium, with a verb ac* 
live.) 

.6. He changes his vaverhag mind. every hour. 

7. No one gave less than eighteen bushels every acre. 



The word some also, when repeated, or foBotv^- 
€d t)y the word othery is rendered bj a/itw oHuls^ 
or hie and iUe. 

SXAMPLSS. 

1. Of the things objected to him,' some he acknowledged^ 
4tome he extenuated, sotne he excused by reason of human 
frailty, the greater part he flatly denied. 

2. They, alledging some one cause^ and some another, with- 
fjrew themselves daily, by degrees, out of that rude and barba- 
rous cwmtry. 

3. Certainly the incfination of princes to some men, and 
their aversion toothers, may seem fetal. 

4. Some think one thing, some another. 



One another is also rendered by hie and Hie, by 
after alter ^ alius aUm^ and quisque : as one man 
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defights in one style of speakings anatifCr in 
another : alius alio dicendi genera gaudH. 

EXAlklPLES. 

1. It was agreed^ that there shcqild be free commerce, till 
ene prince shimld denoaace war against the otker^ 

2. There is one kind of deportment due to a father, and 
another to a son ; one to our own countryman, and another to 
a stranger ; one to a friend or benefactor, and another to an 
enemy who has injured us. 

3« It is very dii&cult to determine nicely, what one man 
ought to make good to another. 



Modern writers often place the preposition d€ 
for of before the place of abode of any person, as 
Tlwmas^of Norwich ; Thomas de Norvico. But 
this- is inaccurate, and never used by classical 
%vriters. We should say, Thomas Norvicensis. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, Aristotle of Stagy ra slept little, and always had one arm 
out of his couch and held in his hand a bullet, which by falling 
into a brazen bason underneath, early awaked him. , 

2. Some writers have denominated Faiavimty^ those ex- 
pressions, and a certain Dialect, which they seem to discorex 
in the style of lAvy of Faiavium, 



Instead of is expressed in Latin, 
1st. Before a substantive, by pro with an abla- 
tive, loco pr vice with a genitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Cato alone is to me {nafeadoTk Kuftdred. 

2. JVIen who read Lucilius instead of Horace, ^nd Lucra^ 
tins instead cf Virgil. 
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S. Yoii have so endeared yoantelf to me by your kiadii«% 
that you shall always be to me instead of a brother. 



When a successicm or change of place is ex- 
pressed, instead of is rendered by in locum. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. When men are about to engage in battle, how could they 
shake off the fear of so many toils and pains, and even of 
death itself, if instead of them^ piety and fortitade^ and the 
image of honor were not present to their mindi ? 
" 2. He sent me instead of another* 



2dly, before a verb. 

If the subject is a thing that ought to be done, 
instead of is expressed by cum wi3i the subjunc- 
tive of deheo ; as, 

Instead of sludying he plays. 

We should say, 

Ludit cum studere deherei. 

EXABIPUCS. 

1. The conduct of our|[e£iera]8 deienres the greatest repre-* 
hension. They waste their precious time in disputing among 
themselves, instead of marching directly against the enem^N 
and commencing the engagement. 

2. Instead of showing his gratitude for the favors which he 
has received, he whdly neglects his friends. / 

3. Instead ijf observing a strict discipline, the soldiers of the 
etiemy are now disfpersed over the whole country. 



If the subject is a thing that might be done, m- 
sU^ of is expressed by cum with the subjunc- 
tive of />ostm; as, 
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. Instead of playing he studies- ;' 
\Ve sliould say, 
Sludet cum hidere posset. . 

1 . luti^ad of befakiog hinraelf to rest^ after tiit itHifucs zmd 
Jaboun of. the day, he used to retire into his closet, where he 
g^erally devoted several hours of the night to study and nedW 
Ution. 

S. Instead of sheltering fumself under a tree, he eacouo^ 
ters Uie whole i'ury of the storm. 

3, How pitiable is his case, who, in his jolimey through life, 
instead of enjoying with moderation the fruits of hlB honeyt 
hibors, even debars himself of those innoeent refresbments 
which offer thenueWes by the way. 



Observe, if the verb is in a past tense, debcs 
or possum must be put in the pluperfect ; as, 

He played, instead of studying ; 

We should say, 
Ludebat cum studere debuisset. 

EXAMPLES^ 

1. Inskeadof puvsuii^ the enemy, and reaping the fhiits of 
his glorious victory at Cannae, Hannibal kept his army the 
greatest part of the winter at Capua , the dissoluteness, and 
luxuries of which city so enervated the minds and bodies of 
his soldiers, that Marcellu» seems to liave said with great pro- 
priety, that Cnpua had proved a Cannae to Uaonibal. 

*2. He retarded the progress of his attainments and studies 
by a culpable carelessness and indifierence, instead of putting 
to the be^ advantage and improving those excellent talents 
which nature had given him. 

3. The Tyrant Dionysius, instead of adorning the mind of 
the son of Dion with virtue and learning, brought him op in 
such a manner, that though he was but a boy, he somi phmged 
into every species of debauchery and dissoluteness. 
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3dly9 If it is a thing that aught not to be 
done, instead of is turned into and not, or rathn 
than; as, 
. You dught to study, instead of playiQg. 

We should say, 

Studere deberes, non autem ludere ; op§ studere 
deheresy potius qvhm ludere. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A wise governor ought to encourage peaceful arts^ in- 
Head of endangering the safety of bis country by useless 
wars. 

2. Shall we spend our precious time in ease and idlenesSj 
instead of studying the liberal arts^ and storing our minds with 
various Wnds of knowledge ? 

3. We ought to apply a part of our fortunes in relieving the 
indigent^ redressing the oppressed, and in doing acts of kind- 
ness to all, instead of squandering our riches in profligacy and 
extravagance. 



So far from is rendered in Latin sometimes by 
ad^ non, ita non, sometimes by tantum abest ut, 
followed by iu<, or, by non modo notk-sed etiam^ 
non solum non-verum etiam ; as, 

You are so far from loving me, that you rather 
hate mc : Tantum abest ut me amesy ut me potius 
oderis. 

EXAJIFLE9. 

1 . He tjras lofarfrtm being superstitions, that he despised 
Ihose many sacrifices and ttfmphs in his own country : so far 
from being fearful of death, thai be wi^ slain in battle in the 
setvice pf the public 

3» 
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2. He was so far from being greedy of money, thai he 
nade no other use of it, than to Sree hi» friends from danger» 
ftnd TnconTeniences with it. (j4n ablative with participle fuU 
in dM.) 

3. Attieus' peacefalnes» and neutrality^ were so acceptable 
to Caesar, that when he was victor, and commanded money 
from private persons by letter, he was so far from molesting 
him, thcU he delivered him up \ds sister's son oat of Porapey'» 

4. You are so fat from Irving, me, that you injure nut a» 
much as you can. 

5. So far is my grief /rom being lessened, thai\i is ini^ 

creased. 



On the point of, is rendered in Latin by in eo 
ut; it is in agitation tOy by id agitnr ut : and in 
the case ef before a noun, is expressed by in 
with an ablative* 



1. As he had been cast in hissuit, he was on the point of 
being ruined*. 

2. They made a sally fixmrevefy gate, and were already oft 
the point of being repulsed, when they sounded a retreat, an<t 
returned into the town. 

3. He had as many votes as the Taw required, and it was 
understood that it was in agitation to ekct him consul. 

4. Whatstrangeperversenessis that, if.the same thing be 
done in your case, which you yourself di<I in the ca»eqf 
aapthef. 

5. He assured them that be would d^ as be had done in the- 
ccte of kh other «iemi^s» 



Primusy unusy ^aolusj uUimus^ j|t^m» 4k. aw 



used simply with the verb, instead of primus fuit 
quh ^(;....as also the interrogative qms : as, 

Who is there that would not embrace virtue her- 
self? Quis mrtutem non ajnplectitur ipsam f 

XXAKPLES. 

1. He wof the only oke who remained at his post. 

2. Sicily was the fir%t qfforeigfi states which courted the 
friendship of the Roman people. * 

3. But the Ubians, who were the only nation of all those be- 
yond the Rhine that had sent Ambassadors to Caesar^ earnest- 
ly entreated liiia to come to their assistance. 

4. It is in vain for a man to avoid prodi^gality^ if he turn to 
the contrary excess. 

5. Who is there that does not hate a vicious and saucy 
young man ? On the contrary, who is there who does not ad« 
mire and love modesty and faithfulness, thoi^h they no way 
concern himself? 



Without before a substantive after a negation 
may be exiwressed by nisi, nisi cum ; as, Theu 
fght not without pay : non pugnant nisi stipendiatt. 

EXAMrLES. 

1. Labienns, when he had spoken these things, swore thai 
he would not return into the camp without victory. (Without 
Ibeing victorious.) 

2. The Queen answered, that she had no power to give the 
daughters of her subjects in marriage^ without the consent of 
their parents. 



Or it may be expressed by a ¥erb, a partici- 
pJe, or an adverb ; as, Grass gro^s without bid-- 
ding, or stnmng : injussa mescunt Gramina. ^ 
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BXAMPUHS. 



1. The death of this man 1009 not unthout, susp\cM df pow 
€tfh among the vulgar, who always suspect those to be poisoned 
whom they love. 

2. If Pompey, when be was sick, had died in Naples, h^ 
would not have been engaged in a war with h» father4n4aw ', 
he had not taken up arms without preparation* 

3. The best things which we do are painiiil, and the exercise 
of them grievous, if they are continued without intermission, 

4. He finished the business without staying longer. 

5. They went off without observing that they were closely 
watched. 

Let it be observed, that where the latter clause 
is emphatical, the verb should be used instead of 
the participle. 

6. He walks through the garden without admiring the 
sweetness of the lilies and roses, the beautiful order of the 
walks, and the melodious smging of the birds, {nee tomeit.) 



Without, before a verb, may be expressed by 
the relative quij qwB, quod, by quin, or by an 
ablative absolute ; as, He does nothing without 
consulting you : nihil agit quin ie consulate or te 
inconsulto. 

SXAMFLES. 

1. Since my father does nothing great or small without 
communicating it to me, why should he conceal this from me ? 

2. I cannot read TuUy cmicerning old age ; concerning 
friendiidp ; his offices; or his Tuscuian questions, without bIk 

^ ; adoring that'divinely inspired breast. 
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. S. It is a miserable thing to die before one's tine. What 
lime, I pray ? Tliat of Nature ? Why Nature for her part gave 
you the use of life, as of so much money, act/ A<w^ setting any 
Jay of pay meal . 

Opus est is elegantly followed by the ablative 
of the participle passive ; as, instead of maiurar^ 
opus esty'V^e should say, maturato opus est. 

XXAMFLE.. 

Before you begin, it is necessary to deKheratey and yrheii 
you have deliberated, you mtisf CKt with vigor and dispatek 
(medurh facto ) 

Observe that where there is a neuter adjective 
or pronoun, especially when followed by quoy it 
is better for the 'sake of perspicuity to use opii^ 
with the nominative; or as some grammarians 
have it, opus mnst become an adjective ; as, 

He has need of what he enjoys : Id ei opus 
est, fliofruitur. It would not be so well to say, 
emus est eo quo^ because they might be taken for 
me masculine. 

SXAUPLBS. 

1. You have no ncecf of that which I have need of; whilst 
you are contented with your own condition, and even ni^rflu- 
ities are become necessary to me. 

2. He has need of that very thing which Hannibal and ma- 
ny other generals used in the midst of the greatest dangers, and 
in every engagement which they call presence of mind. 

We gay that the verb sum is followed by a 
genitive or an ablative when it serves to denote 
a quality, praise and blame, &c« but it is ooly 
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tvhcn there is an adjccthx added to the substaa- 
tive ; as, 

That lady is of remarkable beauty. 

We should not say piUchritudine aJone. And 
it must be observed diat the genitives or abla- 
tives are not always used indi^iminately ; we 
should not say est magni natus^ but nuj^no natvr* 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. But lest I shoold eotertaia too sanguine a hope of sim- 
eess in a punuity whicli admits of so much uncertainty^ I com- 
mit myself and my fortunes solely to your favour and well 
known benevolence ; for indeed what right have I to use so 
{pressing a solicitatioo to yoii, who are of the Mghett authority 
Und most consummate wMom ? 

2. When Timoleon had so great an anthnrity and muk 
eofuplete power ^ that he might have governed them even against 
their will, but at the same time so much possessed the love and 
affections of the Sicilians, that he might have obtained the king- 
dom with the unanimous consent of all; preferring their loveta 
theur fear, he abdicated the sovereign power and lived apriVale 
man at Syracuse. 

*3. He is a man of consummate prudence but his brother t» 
a youth of a daring disposition. 



Oportety opus est, necesse esty velim^ ^. usually 
take an infinitive after them, or a subjunctive 
with the conjunction ut : but it is more elegant 
to omit this conjunction ; as it is likewise to 
leave it out after the verb caveo. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ther^ id a certain intemperate degree of affection toward^pov 
§)endS| which it is necessary ths^t toe should restraiiu 
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But instead of non opus est, non aportetj qtnd 
est opus, it is more elegant simply to say non est 
quod, nihil est quod ; as, nihil est quod mihi agas 
gratias ; There is no reason that .you should 
thank me. 

XXAMPLXS. 

1. Concerning the afiairs of Britain^ I understand from your 
letters, that ikere is no need to apprehend any danger. 

2. I am distracted with my apprehensions coDceming the 
beaith of our Tuliia, concerning which there is no need to 
tB^rlte more largely to you. 

S. What occasion is there to build a tragedy on so trifling a 
subject ? 
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SULE8 VOR THE rROVODN quif qUOi quod^ ASD OTHER RELATITES. 

Nec quidquam est; quod tarn deceat studiosum rect«e Latini- 
tatisj quam iste usus pronomlnis istius. 

Nothing occurs more frequently in Cicero, 
and in the best Latin authors, than the use of 
qui, quee^ quod, varied according to the sense and 
structure of the sentence ; but in most cases it 
will be found to contribute to brevity, as form- 
iiig an etsential part of elegance, and will give 
a more compact and close connexion to senten- 
ces/ Mier dignus onA indigfius^ especially qui 
is used in its different cases for ut ego, vi tu, ut 
is, ut meus, ut iibi, ut noster, i^. followed by the 
subjunctive mood : as, you are worthy to be 
loved ; d^nus^ es, qui am^ris» 

- ^ EXAMPLES. 

1. Your moth^^eserves, or is worthy, that you should tore 
her, obey her, l^wi learn of her. (Use the pronoun qui iu 
these different cases, as governed by the different verbs.) 

2. You are worthy that I should look to your happiness. 
(Quorum.) 

3. You have been worthy that we should listen to you. 

4. My parents are worthy that every kind of happineas 
should befall them. 

*5. But after they have spent their youth in the greatest de- 
bauchery and profligacy, after they have disgraced their birth 
AAd^noble name by the vilest actions, and mostittrodous crimes. 
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Xbey are indeed vnwortky thai you should pardon dieir enor- 
mitiesy or again receive them into your society. 

One of the greatest difficulties which the scho- 
lar meets with, in writing correct and elegant 
Latin, is, to ascertak^when the relative qtiL and 
other relative partiOTs, require the wbjunctive 
mood after them, though the sense of tl\e Eng- 
lish seems to demand an indicative ; I shall 
therefore offer a' few rules and observations on 
this subject, for the substance of which I am in- 
debted to the valuable remarks of Dr. Crombie, 
in his " Gjnnnasium," who seems to be the first 
critic who has suggested the principle of the first 
rule. 

When die relative clause does not refer to the 
sentiments of the author, but of the person or 
persons of whom he speaks, then the subjunctive 
ihood is used : as, Tarquin said^ that he (Servius^ 
tfCflw a partisan of the hivest rcAble^from wham^mt 
sprung ; that he laid upon t/ie nobles aU the hw^^ 
, dens J which before tvere common: Esj^fautorei^fjt^ 
infimt generis hominum^ ex quo ipsemf; omnia 
oneraj qu(B communia quondam fmdnty vielinas- 
se in primores civitatis. Here the^pative clauses 
do not express the sentiments of the author, Li- 
vy, but of the person, Tarquin, of whom he is 
speaking. At the same time it will be necessary 
to observe the distinction between the subjunc- 
tive and the potential moods ; because, in many 
cases, the sense mgqf require the potential, without 
being affected by the relative: as, Heondered 
Ihem to report ivhai they said^ (^WR dicerent^ that 
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so 

is what they should say^ potential. If, on the con- 
trary, the relative clause refers to die sentiments^ 
of the author or writer, or iijthe actual languag^ 
of the person of whom the alatjior is speiaking, 
the relative is followed j ^F ^i^ffldicatiy^i " 

1. He declared that he w as no^e iffllty yearftj^ldV 
c^irried arms in the very t^n&ftt^mv in question^^ 
, IV hen he was a very young ma^foi' he was then serving for 
the twentieth time, when that wair broke ouW He wonckred 
in what manner those i^ghbonrs could hope to obtain from a 
people, to whose decmo^hey appealed^ those lands, of which 
they had never claimed the tnghty while thai state floorisb- 
ed. As for himself, he had but a short time to live, but he 
could not satisfy his mind, withomfVSiiding his feeble voice, 
old as he was, to assert their vigKt to ^te|^territory, which h&j 
when a soldier, had conquered by arms^ghdng with ail the 
courage he possessed. (This evklently refers to the sent** 
ments of the speaker, and not to those of the writer : as also iu 
the subsequent example.) 

Wr if^ietl dif jioint 6f controversy not on the order of 

, btit on the felicity of his birth. That his brother 

\bern liorn first, but it was while his father was 

|te Motion; that he oHftUie contrary was the first 

Sis ^iber had been advanced to the throne. ^ 

^ therefore, who were horn before him, might 

"^1 the private patrimony, which their father 

Ime, but not the kingdom f h\xi that he was 

r father hadlnmg^:^^tcr he liad obtain^ 




St pj lie saidj the dress and ornament of your gene- 
^iith Tif^t any one o( my enemies has laid upon rae $ 
ITr ihar would liav t? been some consol^on. (These are the 
iHfI**iirical vv'Mrds of the speaker, and j^t the sentiments of the 
author ; aud therefore the relative cjBseis followed "by an io- 
ilieative : if iusiead of being the vejp words of the speaker, 
they liad boen his sentiments, as reported by the historian, the 
vorHh would huve bcc'u the subjunctive, impomisset: in this 
i\i^mi00if\toid ikt:m thai they saw the dress, which not an, 
^HtfiSlj/ic/^ [ai{l 0}j him,) 
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4. He then, marched into :.Greeio5 md vwTW^w many 
citie?, by the ext^mination* of which ille Spartans^ being 
alarmed) enclose with jl^iMfications thetr city, which t^y had 
always de/ci?(fe<i with arms, and mit with walls j m oppodtioa 
^to their oracles^ and the utit:i»jnt glory of thdr ancestorS| ''"•* 
refers evidently to tht* sei 111111*^1113 of tlie wnte^i 
the relative is follov^d^hy JjLjntUcative^' 

When the r0^ati|fl^H||^r€5S£S the caus< 
the action, aiid nflPI^Ejj||^cfIii Eiiglish by; 
the preposition m \\ iiJjjBP^ticipIe ; or when it 
is used for ct quod isf^^oaiam is, ^-c. or comes 
after ut pote, ut qiuji^e^ it will be followed by 
the subjunctive mood : as, omnes — hmdar^ for- 
iunas meas, qui gnatum kaberem tali ingempprce- 
ditum ; All praised my fortunes, who Acu^^r, i^ 
having, or, beipause I had, such a son^ .-^^ 

lolio gained the shores j 







fill you are to fortune, w^ 

e in any kinds of gne 
Q^jony expe 
hem 1 never 




ike a toil 

pnaitj or 
and ikSr* 



Whcti ^^R^t^ye^ foIloiFlBlii^^Krogative, or 
jgfi;athlWrnd expresses tliG|^Rie thing mid 
^ject as tm antecedent cliil|^Bris joined with 
le subjunctive mood ; as, -llm-e is no one who 
iJks not hate you:^iemo est j^ qui tc nqn.pnhrit 
This is for..t^e s^^f avoiding. ambiguity ; since, 
if we said, mmo est, qui t^ non'odit, k might be 
construed, he ivho hates yoU n^t'is nobodv. 
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MudieB^ \vBeJC9 



.1. TTJio is the boy^ who can opp/y to 
tb«re is such aoieise ? 

2. There is no one who does not underttandy that the body 
'U then lAt pleasaatly affected^ and best recruited, when it is 
refreshedwith seasonable aud modenne^leep. 



The relative coming after the English verbs ta 
be, to be found, when preceded by the word tkercy 
is, for the sake of perspicuity, followed by the 
5id>junctive mood : as^ There are men who sayi 
sunt qui dicant. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Tiere have been found men, loho irolantarily aihortentib 
4heir own life : these I think worse, and more mischievous. 

2. There are philosophers, who think tj^at the most preciottS 
4tog in life is time. ^ 



Whe 
as, sitch 
is folio 
a man 
non snm t.% 
after tlie 
then bcj / 
qui dico^ or, / 





elative comes after inlci 

is used for ut 

sutyunctive : 

I am not ilu^ 

m. This n ill 

live pronoun ^5?' 

tkat man, who say, non sum is 

say am not that ntifn. ♦ * 



it words, 

\, ij-c.^it 

'^wt such, 

ho says; 

' V place 

r It would 



EXAMPLES. 



i: I am not'«o hard-hearted, as to (iMy you your request. 

2 Such is the authority of this man^ that it can neither be 
shaken by the secret intrigue of l^is enemies, nor by the op€^ 
attacks of the multitnde. 

V ^ 
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For the sake of perspicuity the sul^tft^i v^ will 
be used after quij when it i^ preceded by such 
restrictive wwds as, soliis, unicusy unus : as, He 
is the only one of the family who learns ; est solus 
exfamilid qui discat ; were we to say ;^iscit, it 
might be mistaken for, he tvho learns is the only 
one of the family. % 

EXAMPLES* '^ 

1. He was the only one of the philosophers, toho maintain^ 
ed that wisdom was the onljf guide of life^ which led to happi- 
ness. 

2. He wa3 the only one who ^aic^that the soul of ma» is the 
mau, that the body is nothing but a dwelliag or an iostn»> 
ment. 



When qui is used for the interrogative Indefi- 
nite quisj and not as a mere relative, it is follow* 
ed by the subjunctive; as Tell me j whom you see^ 
die mihi quern videas : if it was merely the rela- 
tive, as in this sentence, I know the man whom 
youseey it would be, notus. est mild h^pm^ quem 
vides. 0$^l 

il EXAMPLES. jfc *^»tT 

1. As foi::.»ne.1rom the time when I fijJ^ftSr yrwt, and learnt 
from most nieiiT%ith whom I conversed ^ j pfe eriuiition and 
virtue ifou possessed^ it became the ilrsl ^Mfi^ ol' niy wishes, 
to g«un your Love and esteem. rj 

2. Do you inquire to what end tend so many sciences, and 
^5^ whcU arts men house poHshed the rude "hianners of barba- 
rians, and have changed worse for better, disgraceful for excel" 
Jent, aiid die vUest for the most precious thiags ? 

It is not only after dignusjthat the relative qui 
is used for ut, but in general where the relative 

. 4 *^ 



;-9£^. 
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clause indicates any final cause, deai^ or pur^ 
pose, and might be rendered by a Wpme, by ut 
or ad^ then fW may be elegantly used: as 
He sent embassadors to sue for peace ; wdsii lega- 
ios quipacem peterent. 

EXAMPLE.^ 

J. He sent certain men to bring him to town. 

2. Then Romulus by the advice of the Fathers sent Embas* 
sadors to the neighboring states to solicit the friendship and 
connabial alliances with this newly established people. 

3. I did not give you money to use at your pleasure. 

4. He further enjoined them to send spies into all parts to 
learn the designs and motions of their enemies. 

5. As he could not assault the place by covert ways, he or- 
dered the engines to be ready, to casauU it by open force. 

6. I gave you those books to send to your brother. (This 
might sdso be elegantly rendered by the participle future pas* 
•ive.) 



And in many other instances it is used for the 
English infinitive, where the sense will easily 
admit of it. 

EXAMPLKS. "^^ 

1. As a calm at sea is understood, when the leeS^ breath of 
wind does not stir the waves ; so is the quiet and peaceful 
state of the mind beheld; when there is no passion to discom* 
jtose it. 

2. They have no clocks to distinguisk hours, nor miles ta 
show the distance of places. 

3. My drift is not to take away the army from Pompey, and 
keep it myself, which yet were no difficult matter for me to do ^ 
but that he may not have it to use against me. 

'4. Caesar does us wroi^ to kssen our tributes by his 
coming.' 
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In sentences which admit of a transposition, 
without oreating any obscurity, it is^ery elegant 
toput the relative qui, quce, quod, and its com- 
pounds, before the antecedent, in the beginning 
of the sentence ; as qucm mecum colis amicitiamy 
multi laudant : and to give greater force or stress 
to the sense, and in order to form a stronger con- 
nexion between the relative and the antecedent, 
the pronouns is, hie, idem, &c. are elegantly 
placed before the second member of the sen- 
tence ; as quern deus misit, ei non creditis, whom 
God hath sent, him ye believe not 

EXAMPLES. 

1. We commonly say that those men are always asleep, who 
in our opinion are indifferent and careless about every thing* 
(Quosputamus,) 

2. Nothing can be more foolbh than those, toko, in a free 
City^ behave themselves in an audacious and alarming man« 
ner. 

3. Let every man exercise himself in the profession, which 
beknaws! 

4. Whatever chexi^ of manners takes place in princes will 
soon pass into the people. 

*5. What! did not those men destroy every vestige of re- 
ligion, who asserted that the opinion we entertain of the im- 
mortal Gods was artfully inculcated by lonie wise men from 
motives of state policy; that religion might lead those men to 
the performance of their duty, wlh&m no principle of reasoo 
could influence. 

*6. For certainly no one invested with supreme power and 
authority, would (unless he was moved by the persuasion of 
sublime and enchanting oratory,) so far condescend to listen to 
justice, without a violent efibrt on his part, as to suffer himself 
to be put on a level witl^ those whom he possessed such means 
pf excelling ) and of his own free will to depart from those dtt 
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ttgiitful habits^ which must already, from their attCiquitjr, have 
obtained the force of nature. 

7* Drops of crimson blood distil and stain the earth with 
g(fte from the tree; whivh I tore from the soil, having first 
broken its roots asunder. 

8. The same land shall receive you refutnii^ thither in its 
fertile bosom, vfkick first brought you Ibrlh the race of m^hty 
ancestors. 

9. For every one after the loss of life covered with his body 
iJiat spot of ground, which he had chosen and occupied in the 
aagagement when alive* 

10. Those monuments, which he had erected to his fame by 
the greatness of his genius and learning, lived many ages 
after him ; and even afterwards, when a thick and impenetra- 
ble cloud had almost entirely extinguished the light of sciences, 
they were indeed erased from the sight of men, but they left in 
the minds of the learned an incredible regret and sorrow for 
their loss. . 



When the relative in the beginning of a sen- 
tence is used for hocy id, ^. and serves as a con- 
nexion to what goes before, then it must always 
be placed the first word. 

BXAMPLBS. 

1. When cranes traverse the seas in search of warmer cli- 
nates, they are ^observed to form the figure of a triangl«. 
Those at the base, pestle their necks and heads in the back 
of those, titat fly before them. Since the leader himself can* 
not do this^ because he hsts nothing, by which he may sap- 
port himself, he flies back that he may also in his turn rest 
himself and one of those that have rested succeed to his plaee« 
This SDutual succeasion k preserved dturing Ibek whole^ 
flight. 



Esty sunt J efitj ^. elegantly admk the rela- 
tive qui, qiiiBj quodyvniik the omission of the an^- 
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tecedent aliquis qnoddam^ ^. followed by an iatr 
dicative or a subjunctive ; as. 
Est de quo tihi gratulor. 

EXAMPLES* 

. 1. There is Bome one to whom you can give these letters. 

2. You have what to write, in these eventful times. 

3. There were some men at that time who said Cicero did 
Hot deserve so highly of his country. 

4. There are some men whose delight is to follow the camp^ 
and to encounter the dangers of war. 



The omission of the antecedent is also ele« 
gant, where it may be easily interred from the 
sense of the subject ; as, 

You have one, or, a fHend, who wishes you 
well : 

Hahesj qui tihi bene cupiat. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. He sent men or servatUs, to invite all his friends to su|h 
per. 

2. Sciences are soon acquired, if you have a master who can 
teach them with diligence and faithfulness. 

(This rule may be referred to the former.) , 



The pronoun w, or i/fe, is oftener understood 
before the relative qui^ quae^ quod. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. He who despises riches, is a wise man. 

2. But if we retreat through fear and consternation, these 
same chrcumstances will be adverse to us; neither the ad van- 
tage of situation, nor the number of allies^ will he able to |1«h 
tect Mm^ whom arms could not protect. 
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^e relativesi quaUs^ quantus^ quat, are ele-^ 
gantly placed before the antecedents, ialis^ tan- 
tusjtot; and the relative adverbs quantd ubi^ 
qub^ qmm, quamdiu quotiesy before tantby ibi^ hoc^ 
or eo, taniy tamdiu^ toties ; as, 

Atlas was made as great a mountain, as be 
was a man : 

Quantus erat, tantus mons foetus Atlas* 

XXAMFLE8. 

1. Citizens usually conform themselves to the example of 
those, who govern the state. (Say, such as those, who ^vern 
the state, such are usually citizeas.J 

2. There are almost a» many different kinds of speaking, 
lu there are orators* 

S. TAe more elevated we are in rank^ the more submissive 
should we behave ourselves/ 

4. As long as the life of Crassus was harrassed by the toils 
and intrigues of ambition, so long did he receive greater 
renown from his private actions and greatness of mind^ 
than profit or glory from the power and dignity of the 
state. 

^5. Spurius Cavilius having contracted a lameness from a 
wound, which he had received in the service of his country ^ 
dtid beiftg ashamed on that account to appear abroad, hi^ 
mother said to him. Why do yon not show yourself before 
the public, my dear Spurius, that as numy steps as you take, 
the mind may be struck with the remembrance of so mamy 
virtues ? 



For omfHs quiy and omnia qiuSj it is often much 
better, as it is more concise, to put quicuHque^ 
quisquisy aiuJ quidquid. 
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KXAMPLSS. 

I wisli you to consider that in oR thing9j in which yau can 
•how a kindaess to my friend, yoa will biad me to you by the 
•trongest ties of gratitude. 



The pronoun ^^£2 is most frequently used for 
the adverb ctir; as. 
Why do yo you wtep ? 

And on the contrary it is more elegant to use 
the adverbs ctir, quare^ quamobrem, instead of 
propter or ob quemy quam^ quod^ ^. as. 

Many reasons occuired to my mind jfor which I 
thought that labour would prove an honor to you, 

Multa mihi veniehatht inmentem quamobrem il- 
ium laborem tibi honorifore putarem. 

fiXAMPUSS. 

1. Nor yet have I been able to devise any reason, for which 
Jie ought to undertake their cause. 

2. But if there is no reason for. which you should load this 
miserable wretch with so great calamities, ijny advice is that yoa 
fifaoukl spare him. 

3. But there were many reasons lor which I wished to be 
there. 

4. There will be thai far which the enemy may strip you 
of your arms, not for which you should be a terror to them. 



To the interrogatires quis^ qua:^ quid^ qudf 
quandoj the pai-ticle ec is elegantly prefixed ; as^ 
Brutus ecquid agit ? 
Wat does' Brut^ ? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. I prey you whai so great misfoitUDe caa you imagine, 
fHiich does not fall to my lot ? 

2. Who had the power of enterinff into the forum ? 

3. When did you suppose that you would give in an account 
of your proceedings ? 

td quod is most frequently used for quod^ when 
it refers not merely to one substantive, but to the 
ivhole preceding sentence ; as, 

You love viitue ; which I commend : 

Amas virtutemj id quod laudoi 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The undeserving are often loaded with wealth and 
honors, whilst the good meet with contempt and repulse; 
which is the reason that virtue itself is not practised with much 
zeal. 

2. But the man who feels no shame, which I find happens in 
many, I consider not only worthy of reprehension, hut even of 
punishment. 

3. You have signified your intention to leave this country 
soon y which has aSected u^ all with the most lively concern. 



When the pronoun is, is used for taiisj it is 
elegantly followed by qui^ quae^ quod, instead of 
ut ts, ut ea, ^c. as by the same rule quantusy 
Qualis, quotj quoties, will be more elegantly put 
for ut tantus, talis, tot, toties ; as, 

Such, or so great is your desire of revenge, 
tJiat if I was inflamed with it, . I should bo very 
miserable. 

Ea or tanta est tua vindictce cupido, gud or 
guantd si flagmrenu, miseninms essem* 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Suck indeed is your learning, that, if I possessed it] I 
should call myself fortunate. 

*2. For I would not have Caesar, to whora I am bound by 
the strongest obligations, imagine me capable of giving such 
advice to Pompey, thaty if he had followed it, he might indeed 
have obtained the first celebrity and pre-eminence in the forum, 
but he would not have attained so great power as he now pos- 



*3. As for L. Caesar, when I had come to- him at Naples^ 
though he was bowed down and afflicted with diseases of the 
body, yet before he could have an opportunity of embracing 
nie, he exclaimed, O my dear Cicero, I congratulate you on- 
having so much influence with Dolabella, that, if I had as 
much interest with my sister's, son, I should pronounce myself 
quite recovered. 

4. You have read Homer so often, tJtat, if I had read him 
as often, things would go on much better with me. 

5. We have gained so many trophies from our enemies, tha^ 
no nation can boast of ever having gained so many^ 



Qui, qu(B, quod, is often elegandy used simply 
for talis, or tantus, or quaJis ; as, 
Such is thy love tpwards me : 
Qui tuus est erga me amor. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Such is thy hardness of heart, the divine judgments will 
at last fall upon thy guilty head. 

2. Cities also, as well as other things, spring from the 
lowest beginnings ; afterwards, such as their own bravery 
and the gods assist, get themselves great power, and a great 
name. 

3. Every person holds an inward and secret conversatioA 
witjb his own heart; wad such as it highly concerns him {o regu- 
late properly. 

5 
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And what deserves to be imitated, as being 
particularly elegant, is the use of qaalis^ without 
being preceded by talis ; as, 

You are blessed with such a child, thai if I 
had such a one, I should greatly rejoice : 

Felix es puerOf quaiis si mihi esset^ magnoperi 
gavderem. 

VXAlfFLS. 

l^specially as tiie senate and people of Rome had dieomcA 
- ^ leader, thai., bad they now his fellow, the same fate would 
I overtake thee, which then befel them. 



Qwi, qu(B^ guodj with or without quipp^j is very 
elegantly used for ci/wi, or quod ego, cum tu, ^c. 
and cujusi for cum ejus, cum mens, cum tuus ; cui 
for cum mihi, ^. with the verb that follows iu 
the subjunctive mood ; as, 

What wonder that men die, when we know 
that they are mortal? 

Quia mirum homines mori, quos sciamus mor- 
tales esse f Quo^ used for cum eos. 

^ EXAMPLES. 

1. How is it possible that you should converse on th^ sub- 
ject of literature, since you never paid the least attention f iT 
it? 

2.' And certainly that conduct of mine is entitled to the high- 
est commendation, in that I was unwilling that my fellow citi- 
zens should be exposed to a band of armed ruffians. ) 

3. They rated and blamed the Belgae, for having surren' 
dered themselves to the people of Rome, and abandooed the 
Uravery of their progenitors* 
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*4. The Roman power had already acquired sufTiclcnt 
i^trength and stability to become a match for any of the neigh- 
bouring states in war ; but from deficiency of women^ it was a 
greatness that could last but one generation of man, since they 
had at home> no hope of progeny, and were debarred from all 
intermarriages with their neighbours. (Say, since neither the 
hope, &c. nor intermarriages were to them^ ^c. And use the 
relative quiy qux^ quod.) 



The relative qui^ auee^ quod^ is elegantly used 
after idem instead ot ac or cum ; as, 

Nor had he the same master as his father : 
Nee eodem magistro, quo pater ^ usus est 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The wise man is not confined within the same boands with 
the rest of the world. No age, no time, no place, limit his 
thoughts, but be penetrates and passes beyond them alL 

2. At the same time with the JSdui, the Anbarri also ac- 
quaint CsBsar, lliat their country being depopulated, they 
cannot easily keep off the violence of tbe enemy from tJ«eir 
towns. 

3. This nation is not so warlike as the neighbouring states; 
and it does not make use of the scone weapons in war, as other 
nations. 

Qui J quee^ quod, is also elegantly used for ^t «>, 
etego/et tu, 4^. for is veroj iu vero^ ^c. in the be- 
ginning of a sentence, or a member of a sen- 
tence, when it may be easily referred to what 
goes before ; as, 

It happened in my absence, and had I been 
present : 

Me absente accidit^ qui si adfuissem\ for tt ego^ 
si, or si verb, ^c. 



Si 



fiXAMPIi£^. 



1. You havealfvays given me wholesome advice; atid if 1 
bad always followed it, I should have been happy. 

2. When I received the information of ihe death of your 
4aughter Tullia, I felt indeed that sorrow and aifliction for her 
loss, which 1 could not but feel ; I looked upon it as a common 
9alaniity ; and if I had been present at ity I would not have 
been wanting to you, and I would have openly manifested and 
i^eclared my own grief to you. 

■♦3. But he employed the interval that followed, not in en- 
deavouring to blot out the memory of the ancient quarrel, 
but in concerting measures to renew the war ; and after he had 
)>ui!t and equipped the most formidable fleets, and had raised 
powerful armies, under pretence of carrying the war into the 
dominions of the neighbouring states, he sent Ambassadors into 
Spain to those commanders, against whom the Romans were 
ib actual hostilities. 

4. A friend was then at my house, and he told me that he 
ieared it would not succeed. (Utsuccederet, Vercorne fi at^^ 
expresses what we wish not to happen ; vereorutjiaty wbar^e 
l^ish to happen, but are afraid it may not.) 

6, I asked him this question ; and when he did not answer 2 
cerused to do it. 



Qui, quae, quod, may also be used for quia^ 
nam ego, tu, is, ^c. when it is clear from the 
context, that though the causal conjunction is 
not inserted, yet it may be easily inferred from 
the sense ; as, 

You are truly reprehensible, for %yhen yow 
stand in need of the friendship of all, you injure 

all: ^ .... 

Vere reprehensione dignus es, qui, cum omnium 
amicitirl indigeas, omnibus npces ; for nam ciim tu 
omnium, ^-c. 
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EXAMPLE. 

*1. And even our calamities will furnish some variety to 
your writings, not unaccompanied with that kind of pleasure, 
which has the power of arresting the mind in the perusal of 
history. For nothing is more calculated to afford delight to the 
reader, than the clianges of times, and the vicissitudes of fortune^ 
For though to our own experience theif could not be very desi- 
rable, yet in the perusal, they will be entertaining ; and, indeed, 
the remembrance of past calamities, when no longer attended 
with danger, affords a sensible delight.^ ^ 

2. For, certainly, it is not my part, since ^ as you are used 
to wonder, I apply generally so much industry iu writing, to 
commit myself so far, as to appear to have been negligent la 
it, especially as that would be the crime, not only of negli- 
gence, but also of ingratitude. 

3. It was not the part of that general, since he knew that he 
was in the midst of enemies, to suffer his soldiers to go out of 
the camp unarmed, and ^o straggle about the fields. 



^MZ, qucB^ quod^ is also often used for cum in a 
narration. 

FX AMPLE S. 

1. Caesar knawitig that the enemy would immediately aban* 
don their camp, advanced with his forces against them. 

2. The man being of some authority, of a grave demeanour, 
advanced in years, tind a father too, was struck dumb with as* 
tonishment, at the barefaced proposal of this shameless man. 

The relative qui^ qua^ quody is often used for 
a substantive, especially after the verbs sum and 
h(d)€Oj when the sense seems to demand such a 
variation; as, 

I have a request to make to yoa. 

Est quod ie rogem. 

S* 

t 
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EXAMPLES. 



"" I. If thoD bring thy gift to the altar, and th^re remeraberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee, (thatisy a complaint^ 
that of which he may complain) leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift. 

2. I have an accusation against thee^ that thou has deserted 

iby first love. 



Quij mte^ quodj may in some instances, be useci 
for the Engbsh particle ctfter; as, 
The fomth year after he had come : 
Quarto quo venerat anno. 

EXAMPLE. 

What ! have you not heard of Caesar's achievments m 
Spain ? Two armies beaten ? Two generals defeated ? Twer 
provinces taken ? These things were done forty days after 
Caesar was come in view of the enemy. 



It must be observed, that though the English 
very often omits the retentive, yet the ellipsis must 
always be supplied in Latin. 

EXAMPLBSp 

T.The man I mho yesterday, told me of your disaster. 

2. Go into the vilkge oeer agamst you^ and bring away all 
the provision, jrott coit co/fed} that we may set saU again im- 
mediately. 
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OF VERBS. 

A.S it is sometimes difficult to determine, wheii^ 
an accusative with the infinitive is to be used, af- 
ter the English conjunction that, and when it is 
better to turn that into quod or ut with a nomi- 
native followed by an indicative or subjunc-^ 
tive, it will be proper to attend to these few ob- 
servations. 



We always use ut, and never the accusative 
with the infinitive, after iia^ sit, talis, or is used 
for talis, tantus, adeo ; after verbs of causi7ig or 
effecting, persuading, impelling, exhorting, advise 
ing, compelling, entreating, beseeching, decreeing, 
commanding, except pweo ; and after verbs of 
telling, writing, and announcing, when they car- 
ry with them the force of a command ; as, 

Tell- him to come. 

The Senate wrote to him to return. 

And also after accidit,fit, contingiL 

SXAMFLfiS. 

1. He persuaded me to write. 

2. I beseech you to come. 

3. I happened to see von. 

4. He commanded me to come. 

5. Your neighbor is plunged mto mich profligacy and luaco- 
ry, Ihai words cannot describe bis desperale condition. 
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6. Therefore he goes directly to Marios ; he informs him of 
what had been done, and advises him to attempt the castle on 
the side, by which he had climbed up ; he promises that he 
himself would point out the way and share the danger. 

But let it be observed, that when moneo de- 
notes information, and not advice, it is always 
Joined with the infinitive ; as, 

He apprised him by a trusty messenger, that it 
was in agitation to break down the bridge. 

In the same manner, persuadeoj though gene- 
rally followed by ut, when it signifies to convince j 
is always followed by an infinitive ; as, 

I wish you thoroughly to convince yourself, - 
that no one is dearer to me. 

Observe also, that tlie articles of every agree- 
ment, or condition of a bargain, are expressed 
by ut. 

After verbs denoting a douht or opinion^ the 
Latins elegantly use fore or futurum esse^ follow- 
ed by ut or qui^ with the subjunctive, instead of 
the future of the infinitive ; as, 

I doubt not that there will be many who...^ • 

Non diibitojore plerosquCj qui...,. 

1. I hope thai he will return into your favour. 

2. I do not doubt that many mil think thb mode of writtn^^ 
trifling and insignificant, and altogether unworthy of the char^ 
actersc^ those great parsonages. 

3. I never thought that a power, which seemed so firmly 
established, tpould so soon fall to the ground* 

This form seems to have been originally made^ 
use of in verbs, which wanted a supine, and 
consequently a future of the infinitive^ and to 
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have been afterwards adopted more universally 
on account of the elegance of the variation. 



After the verbs to tvillj to wish^ to desire^ to suf- 
fer^ and after cequum est^ oportet^ necesse est, se- 
qiiitur, either ut^ or the accusative \vith the infi- 
nitive may be used indifferently. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I desired that my father should write. 

2. A man must die. 

3. It is right this should be done. 

4. Hence itfoUowsy that no man can make a great progress 
In literature without genius. 

5. He toished him to assemble his forces and to march 
against the enemy. 



Actives should be changed into passives, or 
quod and ut^ should, if possible, be used where 
two accusatives with an infinitive might create 
an ambiguity, which of the two was the case of 
the infinitive ; 2ispatremte amare dicunt: Here 
it is doubtful, whether you love the father, or the 
fftther^you. You will therefore say, either pa-, 
trem (i te amari, or a patre te amari. 



Quod may be used when it implies the cause 
or reason, of what goes before, when it might 
easily be changed into quia, and after verbs of 
certain affections, as of rejoicings grieving^ ^^c. 
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Hfuod may be safely used, as well as the aceusa- 
. tive with the infinitive ; as, 

I am glad that you arc returned safe : 
Qmd redieris incolumisj or, te rediisse incolu- 
memj gaudeo. 

EXAMPLES^ 

1. After the troubles of mind and the pains you have en* 
dured, I cannot but rejoice thai you are so well. {Q^^d here 
implying the cause or reason, that I rejoice, may be equally 
used, or the accusative with the infmitive.) 

2. I have received letters from home, and am overwhelmed 
with the deepest sorrow, that my fathor is so ill. 

With these few exceptions, however, the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive, is most frequently 
) used by the ancients. 



But the conjunctions ut and mod are not to be 
used indiscriminately : the chiet difierence seems 
to be, that when the preceding clause is or ought 
to be the cause or reason of the following, we 
should use ut ; otherwise the accusative wiSi th€ 
infinitive, or sometimes quod. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . You have often exhorted me to make a collection of ray 
epistles, if I should write them with any degree of accuracy, 
(^Here the exhortation is evidently the cause of collecting the 
epistles.) 

2. So many and great favours have you heaped upon me, 
that so far from repaying them, I must live and die conscious 
•f my own ingratitude^ 



After the comparative, the sign of which is 
too, too much, we must make use of qucim ut^ with 
the subjunctive ; as, 

He is too proud to teach you : 
. Superbior est, quam ut te doceat. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. His learning and virtue are too great to he tet forth with 
advantage by me, and too well known every wliere to need i7, 
unless I ^ould, according to the proverb, show the sun with a 
lantern. 

*2. Caesar was too old, in my opinion, to mnuse himself 
with projecting the conquest of the world. Such an imagina- 
tion was excusable in Alexander, a prince full of youth and 
fire, and not easy to be checked in his hopes ; but Caesar ought 
to have been more grave. 

3. Some boys are too idle to learn, and too contumacious to 
obey the precepts of their masters. 

The conjunctions ut ne joined together are 
often elegantly used for ne ; as, 

The first principle of justice isy that no one 
should do an injury to another : 

Justitm primum munus est, ut ne cui noceas. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Atod doiiot so far commit yourself, lest when you have 
b*een supplied with every thing by us, you should appear to have '. 
been wanting to yourself. 

2. We must also take care that we may not appear to do this 
through anger. 

3. W^hen you return from abroad, always remember, that 
the death of your wife, or the illness of your daughter, are 
common and possible events^ la order, that nothing may be 
new and unexpected to yo^ 
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Tiie common rule, that when two verbs come 
together, the second is put in the infinitive, piust 
be restricted witliin very narrow limits. It is 
chiefly and only used after certain verbs, as voloy 
noloj cupioy amOy conqr, tentoj audeo^ studeo cogi- 
tOj possum, nequeo, ohliviscor, debet, ccepi, incipio^ 
constituOy soleOy consuevi, cogor, scib, ^c. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. My father urged »we to write to him, by the tenderest 
motives of affection and gratitude. (We should not say im- 
pulit scribercy but ad, or ut). Per amorem et omnia pietatis 
officia, 

2. Since my parents ttnsh to educate me in the liberal arts, I 
shall do my Utnaost endeavours to learn many things. 

Care must be also taken not to fall into Gre- 
cisnis, by too rash a use of the infinitive ; as, 

He instigated him to ask for this: (Here the 
infinitive loould be wrong.) 

He went to the river to wash away the blood. 

The same caution must be used after adjec- 
tives; as. 

He is a fit person to do that. 

My brother is very desirous to learn. 

That lesson is very easy to understand. 

Quin is used for ut non, followed by a subjunc- 
tive. 

It is impossible that a man of genius and of 
great industry should not be a learned man. 

Often for (judd non : 

I dare not blame what you have done, not that 
I do not differ from you in my opinion, but because 
I know you have acted from . the best of motives, 
and to the best of your judgm^rtt.^ 
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For qui nan, in these forms : 

There is naney who does not know. 

Who is there, who does not believe it ? 

Very often for cur mom, followed by an indiea- 
tive. 

Why do you not fly hither ? 

Why do you not arm yourself? 

Why, if ice^feel the vigor of youths do we not 
mount our horses ? 



After a negatit^e expression, or even an inter- 
rogation, the Latins make useof n«5t, quin, where 
the English usually has the particle bv4 ; ami 
/Sometimes of qui, quae, quod : as, 

They are fit for nothing, but to be slaves: 

Eos non decet nisi esse servos. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . There is a time, when the richest women ought to mfft- 
ry ; they seldom let slip an opportunity at first, but it fills ihei» 
minds with disappointment and bitter anguish. 

2. Among the Epicureans, there is nothing, hiU what 41 
^rowd of atoms can perform. * 

3. Caesar's translation of estates from the rightful owners to 
strangers, ought not to be accounted liberal ; for nothing is liber 
ral, but what is, at the same time, just. 

4. JVhat is it to recollect one's self, but to rally the scattered 
and disordered parts of the soul into thdr proper place ? 

5. When riches take their flight and forsake us, we should 
consider, they deprive us of nothing, which was properly and 
truly our own. If. they should slip awHy from us, they'll tak« 
nothing away but themselves. 

*6' When Romulus was snatched from the people, the sena- 
tors ruled by turns. Upon this, the commons murmured 
4hat their slavery was multiplied, that a hjiadred lordii wer« 

6 
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put upon fhem for one : nor did they any longer seem likely 
to. endure any other Inti a king, and him too of their own 
making. 



The conjunction quasi has a subjunctive mood 
after it ; but it must be observed that it is al- 
ways used by the ancients with a present, if the 
preceding verb, or the subject itself be concern- 
ing a thing present, though the English has the 
perfect or imperfect ; and if the suly ect refers to 
the past, it is always used with the perfect, though 
the English has a pluperfect; as, 

You are silent, as if you did not know that 
the thing is so : 

Tacesj qumi nesdas rem ita esse. 

EXAMPLES. 

m 

1. You are silent concerning this bu&iness, 09 if you did not 
know it. 

2. Are you not a foolish fellow, to ask me what I think will 
be done in this business, as if I was acquainted with what he 
hijnself does not know ? 

3. For he writes in such a manner, as if I had been obl^ge4 
to go to them, and not they to me» 



The conjunction (fuum^ or cum, when implying 
a reason previously known, or given, and an- 
swering to the English since j is usually followed 
by the subjunctive ; and when it is used for etsi. 



EXAMPLES^ 



1 . When I know you are accustomed to read good books^ I 
vondw that you reap so little advantage from them. 
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2. Thiogs being iOf ex this being the case, I shall say tio 
more. 

3. Since this is the case, and as he loves these studies, lei 
him be indulged. 

4. Though they pleaded his cause with great eloqucdce, yet! 
he was condemned to be banished. 



The English particle beingy implying a cause^ 
is variously rendered into Latin : chiefly by quum^^ 
cum^j quippe qui, ut qui^ utpotCj utpote cum, vit. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He was noted for die wisest person, that had ever been ; 
there being no sort of knowledge, with which his mind was nd 
stored in great id>undance. 

*2. Music lays us asleep, when we would go to rest ; recrf^- 
ates our spirits, when we are tired with buuness ; banishes mel» 
ancholy, when we are oppressed with sorrow j and augmenta. 
our pleasure, when we would be merry; ^'fi;^ no less fit to 
wait upon feasts, than they, that attend at the table, 

3. He was as much valued and esteemed by the whole party, . 
as any man ; and he deserved it, being more accomplished than 
any of them. 

4. This we most earnestly request of you, as being a thing 
so agreeable to equity, that we think we cannot demand a more 
equitable one. 

5. The king honors him greatly, being a person in whole 
fidelity and {urudence he can confide. 



When a subjunctive goes before in a sentence, 
conjunctions, which in themselves govern an in^- 
dicative, or even the simple relative qui^ quee^ 
quod J will generally require the verb following to 



he Hkcwise in the subjunctive, if tbe two v^t^b 
are closely connected in the idea ; as, 

It is right, that, ivhen we are in health, we 
$hould think of death : 

/Equum est^ ut, cum satii simusj de tnorte cogi^ 
Umus. 

(NotCy That tlie subjunctive we should think j 
though by transposition it comes in the last 
clause of the sentence, must be considered in 
iESense as the first subjunctive.) 

XXAUPLKS. 

1. He 18 80 fond of writing, ihat he immediately commits 
to paper all tlie imdigested thoughts, wAtcib come iilto Ms 
Jftind. 

2. It often happens thai thoae^ whom we fove most, are tftc 
jw o aest snatched away from us. 

S. The king commanded that fknsie ihingSy which weW 
necessary for Uie war, shoald he^ot ready with the otmosf 
haste. 

4. £ftnce I had been first accosted by those meo^ vfho saiJ 
that our troops had met with a terrible reverse of fortmie, I 
could not but believe it. 

5. I determined to remain in the coantry, thai, whUsi the 
sieiiason of die yeat was convenient, t might pursue rural oceu- 
jpatlons* 

And in the same manner, n£ttf an accusatiye, 
with the infinitive, a verb pireceded by those 
conjunctions, or by the relative qui^ qwB^ quod^ 
will more elegantly be in the subjunctive ; as, 

Who will deny that I have performed what 
you enjoined me ? 

Qtds neget meperjedsse^ quod prtsceperis ? 
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1. I know that my father will soon reurn, becatiae Ke hM 
not written to us. 

2. It behoves us not to undertake any thing of moment, 5e- 
fore we have well considered it. 

3. But knowy that there are more, who refute to pay the tri- 
bute, than ^ose who wish to have it exacted. 



Observe that the EngKsh ptoticijrfe active or 
verbal in ing, in sevei-al colloquial or vulgar ex- 
pressions, is more elegantly rendered by turning 
the verb into a passive impersonal ; as, 

There is no trusting to rfie bank : 

RipcB non bene creditur. 

SXAMPLES. 

1. There is no more remiing uncontrollable folly, than tl^e 
violent course of a river. 

2. He denies that there canhe any living plea gantly, without 
living virtuously. He denies that fortune has any ascendant 
over a wise man. 

3. These briars and thorns being platted close together, were 
fences to them ; into which there was not only no enteringy but 
not even any seeing through. 

4. He commends the courage and constancy of the sonate ; 
he acquaints them with his forces, that he has ten legions rc«idy ; 
besides, that he knows, and has found for certain, that Ca^siarV 
soldiers ar^ disafiected td him, and thtU there is no persuading 
Mem to defend or follow him. 



Verbs which cannot be used personally in the 

passive, must be used impersonally, or with a 

transposition of the active: as, He was succeeded 

by his souj succemt eifilius. It liiay be obscn^ 

6 * 
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that verbs which do not govern an accusative in 
the active, do not admit of the corresponding 
person in the passive ; as, / am believed when I 
speak the iruOij mihi verum dicenti credittur^ 



xxAmun. 



1. lo your Wisest designs you are resitted by the rashness of 
your intemperate and ignarant eoUeague. 

2. Though they just now wished to somd a retreat, they 
now feel their breasts warmed with the hope of victory^ and 
the general is cheerfidly o^yed through the whole army. 



The English termination in ing belongs to 
both voices, active and passive, and denotes that 
the action is progressive or imperfect. It re- 
fers either to past, present or futiire. 

EXAMPLES* 

1. The master is wriHng^bni the boys are playing. 

2. The house was building, when the floods suddenly came 
upon it, and left not a vestige behind. 

3. The dinner wiU be getting ready ^ while the guests are^, 
{ffisembling. 

The English verbal in ing^ after verbs of pre-- 
venting J pr^Mitng, i^^ is rendered by the sub- 
junctive mood> with the conjunctions, qmn, ne^ 
and quo minus ; as 

I will not hinder you from studying,^ 
Fer me nan stabit quo minus studeas. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. We were not able to deter even the Rheni, om* bredtrecc 
jaA klBsmeii in bloody from. conssnUng untA thsse peo^k*. 
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2. As oar enemici found the nMans to distorb the former 
league, so they left nothing neglected, to Under the renewing of 
the same, 

3. Be not hindered from paying your vow in due time, nor 
put it off till death. 

4. The winds hinder the bees from carrying their fooi 
home. 

5« Why do you keep me from using my omu 
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As there is some difficulty in the use of PAR^ 
TICIPLES, they will require to be more par- 
ticidarly considered ; since they contribute great- 
ly to the elegance of style, when judiciously 
used, and will as much injure it, if adopted too 
indiscriminately. 



In general, as often as the relative, 9m, qutBj 
quod, occurs, it may be omitted, and the verb, 
before which it goes, may be changed into a 
participle, which must agree in case with its an- 
tecedent; as, 

I wish to satisfy my friend, who desires what 
is honorable : 

Amico honesta petenti satisfacere voh. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. By the studying of the liberal arts, a name is often ac« 
quired; toMck wiU never perieh* 

2. When a bungling cobler, vfho was jperiahing with want, 
l^ad begun to jMractice medicine in a place^ in which be was not 
known : 

3. At length, O Romans, have we driven away, discarded 
and pursued, with the keenest reproaches, this wretch who wom 
intoxicated with fury, who was breathing mischief, and impiouB^ 
hf threatening to lay waste this city with fire and sword. 

4. Some shepherds beholding this conflagration, and having 
collected a band of five hundred, pursued the enemies, wha 
were dispersed, and were ignorant how great the numbers 
were, because their own fear and the smoke of the fires had in- 
tercepted their view, and having slain nine thousand, put the 
^est of the plunderers to flight. 
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To define thisi mote fully, we may Say, that 
when two verbs, or two divisions olf a sentence 
are so closely connected together, that the one 
is the cause or tlie anteceitent of the other, and 
both refer to one subject, having the relative quif 
or the conjunctions ubi, quando^ dufrt^ pastquam^ 
^c. between them, these last are rejected, and 
the clause, before which they were to be put, i»s 
expressed by the participle. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. And first I will vindicate my present behaviour to Cato, 
who governs his life by the certain rule of reasoD| and diligent- 
ly weighs the motive of every duty. 

It must be observed, that the participle must be 
put in the case, which the noun or the verb of 
the other clause governs ; as. 

When the Roman citizen was fixed to the cross, 
his hands dropped with blood. 

Here, hands is the substantive, which govems 
the genitive, and the participle consequently must 
be put in the genitive. Therefore we should say, 

Civis crud adfixi maniis sanguine stillarunt. 

2. When I think of this circumstance, it appears wonderful 
to me. 

Here the verb videtur requiring a dative, the 
participle must be put in the dative, and we 
should say, 

Cogitanti mhi hoc de re, permimm videtur. 

*3. WMle t considered with myself, and for a long time 
revolved in my o^n mind, ift what way I could best benefit as 
many of my fellow citizens as I. could, there occurred to me 
none more effectual, than to give them nates and precepts fof 
^ibe attainmem of the liberal art^. 



* 4* But 09 Ae did noi irUit in bis promkes, he fends Atr 
word that h^ wished to associate her sons into a share of the 
kingdom, with whom he had carried dd the war, not with a 
view of depriving them of the kmgdom, (that he might de^ 
prlve them,) but that he might bestow it as of his own free giflU 

5« When he entered the vestibule on the very threshold, 
Sophonisba^ the wife of Syphax and daughter of Asdrubal, 
met him; and having descried Masiuissa in the middle of the 
troop of armed men, Conspicuous above the rest for his armour 
and other habiliments, supposing, as really was the case, that 
it was the king, she fell at his feet and said, ^ Both the Gods 
and your valor and fortune have given you an absolute power 
over i».'* /'. - , 



But when two parts or divisions of a sentence 
tave each a separate nominative, and refer to a 
different subject, the clause, which generally has 
dunij cum^ quando or postquam with it, if it is 
rendered by a participle, will be turned into an 
ablative absolute ; or, for the sake of brevity, in- 
to some other case dependent on the noun or 
verb, as in the last examples : as for. 

When my father died, we sold his books, 

We should say, 

Patre mortuo, ejus lihros vendidimus: 

Or perhaps still more elegantly, 

Patris mortui lihros vendidimus. 

xxabiflbs* 

1. But when his friends exhorted him to reduce Greece 
under his power, Darius fitted oirt a fleet of five hundred ships. 

2. But o^, or when, our men stiH demurred to leap into the 
sea, chiefly on account of the depth of the water in those parts, 
the standard-bearer of the tenth legion, having first invoked 
the Gods for success, cried aloud, <^ Follow me, fellow soldiers^ 
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xnAes^ you will betmy tbe Roman eag^e into the hands of th« 
enemy.*' 

3. They say that while the boy was sleeping, his head ap« 
' peared suddenly in a blaze ; and that, when the tumult was ap- 
peased, tbe queen forbade the boy to be moved, till he awoke 
\ of his own accord. .^I./ ^f '.. r ;i/- ^\ / _ 

^ 4. These atrocious crimes were not unpunished. Tor while 
the Gods pour down their vengeance on so many perjuries, 
and such bloody parricide, he is himself stript of his kingdom, 
and being taken m battle, he loses hb life by the sword of the 
enemy. 

5. Wlien tlie enemy was thus entangled in the narrow 
streights, and reduced to extreme necessity, he sent an officer to 
their camp, to demand that thi^ would surrender themselves* 

TTie force of these two rules may be more 
clearly and briefly illustrated by these two short 
examples, in which it is shown, when the abla* 
tive absolute may, or may not, be used : 

When the sun rises, the moon withdraws her 
- light. 

Here are two nominatives to two different di- 
visions of a sentence, the first of which may be 
j^ndered by the ablative absolute : and, 

Wlien the sun rises j it puts the stars to flight. 

Here is only one agent or nominative case re- 
ferring to two different actions or verbs, which 
.are, however, closely connected together, and 
consequently, though the first division may be 
phanged into a participle, it must remain in the 
Dom^iative. 



But it is not solely by the rejection of the rela- 
tive, or of these conjunctions, that participles are 
*D be used; for very often and with greater ele- 



1^66, a ilabsUaitiye will be changed into a par«- 
ticiple; as, 

At the sight of my father, I ran away. I re- 
ceived him on his return. (redeUntem.) 

Though in tins case also, the substantive be- 
ing thus turned into a verb, and admitting the 
conjunctions mentioned above, might be referred 
to the foregoing rules. 

KXAMPLES. 

1. This oftcerfrom Ms tnistrmt of his own safety, and that 
oof the legion, rushed unarmed out of his tent. 

•2. And we shall devote ourselves whoHy toihe contempliP' 
iifm and consideration of these subjects ; because, first of all, 
there is implanted in our minds a certain insatiable desire of 
discovering the truth ; and the more the very skirts of the pla- 
ces, which we have already reached, facilitate our knowledge 
of heavenly objects, the more do they inspure us with the dedre 
of perfecting that knowledge. 

8. If therefore I am under the necessity of arraigning one, 
X still seem to adhere to the rule which Ihave proposed t0 
myself, without deviating from the jtatronage and defence €jf 
men. 

4. For my mind is agitated with many serious and distress- 
ing thoughts, which suffer me to take no rest •ither by day 
or by night : first the cares and anxieties of my consular of- 
fice, which, whatever troubles and difiiculties it may occa- 
sion to others, to me, above all men, cannot but be most bur- 
densome and perplexing. No indulgence would be given to 
me in any error, and the most splendid merit would be recom- 
pensed by the small and reluctant voice of praise. In my 
doubts, 1 could expect no friendly and disinterested advice, in 
my labors, I should receive no e&ctual assistance from the no- 
bility. (Say, no advice to me doubting, no assistance would be 
to me laboring.^ 
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Mierpost especially the substantive is elegant- 
ly changed into a participle : as, 



EXAMPLES. 



1. After the building of the city, nmny years elapsed be- 
ibre any form of government was settled. 

2. After ^ or since, the birth or creation of men, our country 
has not been desolated, by so long and dreadful a war as the 
|)resent. 



Of two verbs that have a relation to each oth- 
er, and liave a case common to both, instead of 
being connected by the conjuncticm eU and put 
in the same mood, the one is elegantly turned 
into a participle passive and becomes the case 
of the other, or if the sense requires it, will agree 
with the nominative case ; as, 

He took and killed him. Captum interfeciL 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Some of these were selected and sent to consult the Del- 
phic oracle. ^oJ^lc^oh, gc^-;f %.<L ;/^ 
,/^ 2. Besides the conspirators were many, wno went to Cati- 
I line, in the beginning. Among these was A. Fulvius, the son 
of the Senator, whom his father drew back from his intended 
.journey,ai^orrfcre€/to be killed. 

3. He made an obstinate resistance, and fought desperately 
to defend the house in which he was ; but within an hour or 
two, he is taken and carried away to prison, 

*4. Other useful and liberal studies appear to me to have 
been pursued with the greatest celebrity by the wise and good 
men in their leisure and retirement, (concelebrata) BXtd to have 
derived the greatest splendor and perfection : (enituisse) but 
this science seems to me to have been deserted by the greatest 
part of them, and to have fallen into neglect at a time when 
it was necessary that it should be encouraged and promoted 
with more than usual zeal and ardor. 

7 
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The nominative of the participle present ac- 
tive is very inelegant, aild is better rendered by 
a periphrasis with a conjunction ; and where 
two verbs come together joined by the conjunc- 
tion, andy if the first is of tlie past time, it may 
be turned elegantly into the participle of a verb 
deponent ; as, 

He kissed me and forbad me to cry : 

Me oscuhUus vetmt ftere. 

^C^t(L.^if EXAMPLES. ^c^J^Zy ^cPtX^^ 

/ *1. He then complained bitterly of their inactivity, and in- 
formed them he had sent Manlius forward to that multitude 
whom he had instructed to take up arms; and had dispatched 
others to convenient places, to make a beginning of the war, 
and that he himself wished to take bis departure for the army, 
if he could first dispatch Cicero, who stood very much in the 
way of his design. 

2. A very few^ trusting to their strength, swam over ; all the 
rest, our horse overtook and slew. 

3. He prom^dhetXer things of himself for the future, and 
then he raised his eyes to Heaven, and invoked the protection- 
of the Gods. 

4. He thought that he could easily escape out of their hands, 
and suddenly rushed through the thickest of the enemies, but 
he soon fell to the ground pierced with a thousand weapons. 



After the verbs mafo, wfo, nohy curoj i^. par- 
ticiples passive agreeing with their case are more 
elegant than the present of the infinitive active ; 
as, 

I'll take care to find you, and bring your 
Pamphilus with me : 

Inventum tibi curabo et mecttm adductum tuum 
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EXAMPLE. 

1. We beg this one thing of you, that, if out of your cle- 
mency you Iiave determined to save usj you would not strip 
us of our arms. 

2. But there is also something, of which I should ttiih to ad" 
vise you in a few words. 

3. He wishes now more than ever that Ms son should die. 

4. The tyrant would not wish to free him from his anguish. 

5. In obedience to the orders of the King, he took care to 
provide sfll things necessary for the expedition. 

6. He ordered that he should take care to slay kimy under 
pretence of holding a conference with him. 



The participle future passive, with the dative 
of the person, is more elegant than the verbs 
debeo, oportet^ necesse est ; as 

Diogenes being asked at what age a man 
QUght to marry, said, young men not yet,^ old 
men never : 

Diogenes interrogatus qitd €etate ducenda sit 
uxor ; juvenUkuSj inquit^ nandum^ senibus nun- 
guam. 

SXAMPLE8. 

1, There is nothing, which old age ought to guard against 
so much, as sinking into languor and inactivity. 

2. We mtist not only acquire wisdom, but we should exer- 
cise it: for the good and advantage of mankind. 



The gerund in do is often elegantly used, with 
the omission of the adjectives signifying conven- 
ience, &c. as Par, idoneus, ^c. as, 

He is equal to paying ; Est solvendo. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Farmers should take care vbat seed they put in the 
earth : for old and worn-out seed is not fit for sowing, 

2. Brown or pack pa'per is not Jit for tenting, 

3. I know not whether I ever saw a stronger man } he is 
equal to hearing any weight. 



The gerund followed by a substantive is ele- 
gantly changed into the participle future pas- 
sive, and agrees with that substantive in gender, 
number, and case : but only in those verbs that 
govern an accusative ; as, 

I shall ease all my regret by sending and re- 
ceiving letters : 

Omne desiderium Uteris mittendis accipiendis'- 
que leniam* 

EXABI7LES. 

1. In aH my distresses and dificulties it has always afforded 
Bie a heartfelt satisfaction to behold your alacrity and readi- 
ness tit defending my cause. 

2« I have always been the foremost t» defending your /t'5- 
erty, {Princeps with a genitive.) 

S. What can be more difficult than, t» detemldmng the dif* 
ferences of adverse parties, to acquire the good will of all ? 

4. We are by nature prone to tove virtue, and to detest vice. 



A finite verb, or a verb, which determines the 
sense, or the action, is often changed into the 
participle future passive, with or without esse, 
where the subject depends upon the will or the 
judgment of the agent, and the verbs putOj or- 
%itror^ existimOf credo^ censeOy jvdico, staiuo, ducoy 
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videor or trideo^ euro, ^c. are added ; as scr^er^ 
dum putaviy for scripsi ; but core must be taken, 
that the choice of thesie verbs be appropriate to 
the sense, as we should not say, that a man mo- 
riendum ptitavit for mortuus estj as not depend- 
ing upon his will. 

• SXABfPLES. 

1. Caesar^ seeming sufficiently to understand tliemindiof 
his soldiers, tried, (or thought fit to try,) what intention or 
inclination Pompey had to fight, ^^l^w itU / P^c S/ 

2. When the Temple of Janus was snut, and he had by 
means of treaties and alliances conciliated the good will of all 
the neighbouring states, and thus removed the dread of foreign 
dangera, kst the minds of his subjects, whom the fear oi the 
enemy, and a strict military discipline, had hitherto kept un* 
der restraint, should become enervated by luxurious ease, he 
iiSRUcd into them the Jear of the Gods, which he thought 
the most efficacious method to restrain a multitude in that 
age 80 rude and uncivilized. 

3. What so popular as peace ? which methinks brightens 
not only those beings, to whom nature has impaited animal 
sense, bnt the very houses and fields with the smile of joy } 
what so popular as liberty? which you see not only men, 
but the very beasts of the fields longing after, and even pre- 
ferring to every thing else ; what so popidar as ease ? which<^ 
is so gratifying, that every man distinguished for his bravery 
will gladly urSergo the greatest toih and difficuUiety that he 
may one day live at ease, especially if accompanied with 
power and dignity. 

*4. No avaricious views diverted liiiii ioto the pucsuft of 
plunder; no criminal passion seduced him Into pleasure; the 
charms of a country provoked not his delight ; the reputation 
of a city excited not his cariosity; nor could even labour 
itself sooth him into a desire of repose. In short, he did not 
go much as visit those paintings, statues, and other ornaments 
of the Greek cities, which the other Generals carried off at 
jpkasure. ' 

5. I wi$h fa explain more at large, in tMs tsseinbly of 
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learned men^ that disctpline which Petronius lias iight^.v 
touched upon, especially as in the examination of it, I may 
be able to exhibit and explain that plan and method of due- 
trine which / myself pursue. 

6. The wisest men Iiave drawn from these sources, that is 
Drom Greek and Latin, every improvement of human genius, 
all true and solid learning, every prec^t of true wisdom and 
prudence, and wliat is of much greater consequence, the best 
examples for the formation and direction of a good life ('bene 
instituendtB vita.) 



A participle passive is often elegantly joined 
to a verb as antecedent to it, and put into the 
neuter gender, being made to agree with the 
sentence, though either of the two verbs would 
have been sufficient^ as> Quum relatum kgerint. 

A similar mode is very frequently adopted 
with the verb habeo^ when the English word te 
have refers not merely to the perfect but to the 
]Nresent; as. 

We have found or discovered that the sun 
stands still : 

Compertum habemus solem consistere. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . We have received it from traditUmy (or we haoe receive 
ediias delivered fram aniiquity.) 

2. Icmi^prehendiMmymindy(Gt IhoUii con^ehevidedui 
mj^mind.) 

S. Yon could scarcely mention any thing which he did not 
Imow: for as we mark with letters, whatever we wish to 
commit to a hsting m<mument, so kehad engraven dl things 
Mihi&mind. 

The particle futmre ^tetive shoidd be mid^ 
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instead of the verbs cwpio, t?ofoj and statue, witt 
the omission of the conjunctions cum and sij 
when they merely imply something future ; as^ 

If you intend to set oat on your journey » shake 
off your sleep : 

Iter imturu8 eripe te somno. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. When you wish to write vene^y read Virgil, and thus his 
manlier may, by degrees, be imperceptibly transfused into 
your poetry. 

2. When I was thinking qf writing this letter to you, intel- 
ligence was brought to me, that you were gone into Italy. 

AH verbs signifjdng motion to a place, may 
be variously rendered: either by a supine^ a 
gerund, or by ut with the subjunctive ; but with 
greater elegance by the participle future active ;. 
as, 

He came to snatch away the boy : 

Venit ut eriperet puerum ; 

Venitj ereptum puerum ; 

Venity eripiendi puerum causd ; or ad eripien- 
dum puerum : 

But more elegantiy, 

Venit erepturus puerum. 

EXAMPLBS. 

*1. He was so harrassed by remorse, and driven to despaii; 
by the stings of an evil conscience, that he retired into the 
deepest recess of a wood, to kiU himself by his own sword, 
but when he thought he had collected sufficient resolution, an<l 
was already on the point of plunging the steel into his own 
breast, his courage failed him, and he returned home without 
accomplishing his purpose. 

2. I am come to extricate you from all your difficulties* 
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3. He retired into tiie temple, to implore the iayour of the 

Gods, and to consult the oracJe, but a band of ruffians, un- 
mindful of the sacred place in which so foul a deed would be 
perpetrated; rushed upon him and slew him before the altar. 



One or two more words in a sentence are ele- 
gantly placed between the participle and the verb 
9um^ which, in that case, generally comes first. 

EXA31PLES. 

1. I think I shall not be very far from the truth, in asserting, 
that among ail those, who heme been employed in the most libe^ 
ral studies of the arts and sciences, there have existed a very 
small number of excellent poets. 

2. I had not the least doubt, that many messengers, and re- 
port itself, tffouldy by its rapidity, anticipate this letter. 

*3. But those, whose grovelling souls are fixed upon the 
earth, whose whole thoughts are bent on worldly and perisha- 
ble dbjects, those men we see depart from life with manifest re^ 
pugnance and difficulty. And not without a reason. For hav- 
ing a nearer view of the immortality of their souls, they already^ 
feel unspeakable torments, as if eternal punishment was on the 
eve ofovettaking a life spent in the commission of enormous 
crimes. 
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OF TENSES. 

,XN a continued narration, which is intended ta 
represent circumstances as if they were present 
to the eye, the present indicative is more in use> 
thah the perfect. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The Commander, observing the general consternation, 
called a council of war, and having summoned all the Centuri- 
ons of the army to be present, inveighed against them, with 
great Severity, for presuming to enquire, or at all concern themr 
selves, which way, or on what design, they were to march. 

2. A few days after, Ennius having come to Nasica, and 
asking for him at the door, Nasica cried out that he was not at 
home. 



It is usual with the Latins, in a narration, te 
make use of the present infinitive instead of the 
indicative, with the ellipsis of ccepi, or of some 
other verb ; this is called the historic infinitive ; 
us in that line of Virgil : 

Nospavidi trepidare meiu^ crinemquejlagrantem 

Hxcutere. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. In the mean whil^ both knights, patricans and consuls, 
were precipitating fast into slavery. Those chiefly, who were 
distinguished by their dignity and eminence, assumed the mask 
of hypocrisy, put on a hurried step, and displayed reserve and . 
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eiomposnre in their countenances, and from a dread of roanifes* 
ting at first too great an excess either of joy or sorrow, at the 
decease of the Prince, they took care to blend equally together 
thejr tears and joy, their adulation and complaints. 

*2. The Vineae were worked, and drawn up, with the great- 
est danger, and to no purpose; for as soon as they had brought 
them reasonably close, the fire and stones that poured upon 
tiiem soon- destroyed and rendered them useless. The sol- 
diers could neither stand before their woi'ks, on account of the 
inequality of the ground, nor be of any service among the Vi- 
neae, without the most imminent danger. The bravest of the 
troops tffere either slain or woundedj and the rest were struck 
with an irresistible panic. 

3. Then all in the assembly exclaimed that the country was 
m danger, and that the enemies were already at the g^tes ; they 
then suddenly rushedforth, determined either to conq>ier, or to 
die bravely few their country. 

4. The man being struck with the fear of impending danger^ 
faulteredp hesitated^ and blushed. 



Where the subject is general, and the word 
man is either expressed or understood, the passive 
is not €ilways used, but it is as elegant to put the 
second person, singulaJr of the subjunctive, or the 
infinitive, with the verb est or licet ; as, 

A man may easily understand what use is to be 
derived from literature : 

Animadvertere est, quanta ex re literarid quteri 
possit utilita^. 



EXAMPLES* 



1. 2d. Pbrsox Pres. Sub. — ^In every business, befbre mi*H 
undertake any thing of moment, theif^ should fir$t deliberate, 
and use the utmost caution. 

2. What is promised with an oath, as if God were a witness^ 
must be inviolably kept. 
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3. Infin. widi Est or Licet. — Men are seen every where 
covetous of money.. 

4. Men are often seeny not so much from a natural benevo- 
lence^ as from a desire of appearing generous, doing actions, 
which seem to proceed rather from ostentation than good will. 

5. This may be seen in our other senses, that we are not so 
long delighted with perfumes of a very high and sweet savour^ 
as with those that are more moderate. 



In the epistolary style, instead of the present 
tenses, the pcust tenses are often used ; most fre- 
quently the imperfect. The writer seems to 
consider the time of the letter's being read, not 
of its being written, as the moment of narration : 
as, I am ill: the letter writer should say, JEgro- 
tabam, because his illness may have left him be- 
fore the letter is received. A future is i^ndered 
by the partciple future, with Uie imperfect of tlie 
verb sum. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. There is (say was) a report, that you have succeeded in 
your enterprize. 

2. I am thinking of setting off to-morrow. (Participle fu- 
ture with imperfect of sum.) 

3. If there shall be a long interval between my letters, do 
not wonder at it ; (perfect subjunctive,) for I shall be absent 
for a whole month. 

4. I write this on the twelfth of June, and send it by the 
letter-carrier. 

There is some difficulty in the use of the fu- 
ture t>erfect, owing to the incorrectness of the 



English, which generally uses the simple pres- 
ent future, or perfect, where it ought to have a 
future perfect. It generally follows these parti- 
cles, cum, ubi^ sij quando, and is used when the 
verb, that accompanies it, is in the future im- 
perfect, and itself denotes a future action abso- 
lutely completed ; as, 

When he comes, we shall sing. 

Cum venerit ille^ canemus. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . When your father cmnesy I shall tell him what progress 
^ ou have made in your learning. 

2. When you have sent me that book, I shall give it to my 
father.'' 

3. If you do this, I shall be highly indebted to you. 

4. JFhatever you resolve^ will please me. 

5. To-morrow if the enemy go otii of their camp, to forage 
and lay waste the neighbouring country, I shall give orders for 
a chosen troop to sally forth, and if possible, to take theibrag- 
iog party in the rear, and cut them off from ttieir main array. 

6. And if I shmo^ as fully as I am able, that there is no 
solid doctrine or useful art, worthy the cultivation of a liberal 
mind, which the Greeks have not either invented, or of which 
they have n^t as it were most abundantly scattered the seeds 
in all parts of the world; and if I prove at the same time by 
the most convincing reasons that it was they who from the 
depth of darkness not only brought to light and cultivated the 
noblest sciences, but also carried them to such a height of per- 
fection as almost to take away from us every hope of following 
or imitating them ; what youth will not feel his breast glow 
with the warmest zeal towards that learned nation, and attach-* 
ment to it ? 



This tens€ is by some grammarians very ei^- 
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roneously called a future subjunctive. The Lat- 
ins invariably use the participle future, and the 
verb sumy to form a future subjunctive ; as, I do 
not doubt but he v^^ill prove a learned man : Non 
dubiiOy quin evasurus sit doctus. When verbs 
have no supine, and consequently want a parti- 
ciple future, they employ the periphrasisybrc w<, 
as we have already observed ; as, I hope he will 
learn ; spero, fore ut discat. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Such is his skill, bravery, and knowledge of the military 
art that he mil without doubt extricate himself from that 
danger. 

2. He will use so many arts, thai he mU corrupt niy son. 

3. I think that, if misers bury their treasures in a chest, 
not only their thoughts but their bodies will always hang over 
that chest. 



And often where the English has a future, the 
Latins, speaking with greater accuracy, make use 
of a present, when the matter relates to a thing 
present. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Who will deny this ? I am so far from invalidating the 
force of this argument, that I wish to pay all possible respect 
to so high an authority. 

2. Every one wiU easily understand, that the whole of my 
discourse tends to confute so erroneous an opinion. 



The Latins often very elegantly use the pre- 
terperfect subjunctive, instead of the present. 

8 



EXAMPLES 

1. Some one may say^ that virtue is its own reward; but 
(tvr men will be induced to love virtue for its own sake, if they 
(ire not at the same time impelled by other more powerful rea- 
sons. 

2. You may object to this, that man is bom to labor^ and 
therefore he cannot expect a life of repose. 



The present subjunctive of the verbs w/o, ma- 
lo^ nolo, possum, is often tised for the imperfect, 
as is the case with other verbs, when there is an 
interrogation. 

SXAMPLES. 

1. I vDOuld rather please you and Brutus. 

2. If he must be sent for, which I should by no means msh 
he cannot but be struck with astonishment, at this unheard of 
prodigy. 

3. Who could not understand a thing so intelligible ? 

4. Who could beUevCy that you, who are already so much 
advanced in years, should think of marriage ? 

Concerning the SUCCESSION OF TEN- 
SES to each other, as far as it varies from the 
English, as it is often attended with some diffi- 
culty, it may be observed, that after ut, ne, quo, 
quo minus, quin, qui, qiUB, quod, quis, and other 
particles, that govern the subjunctive, if a pres- 
ent or future goes before, it is right to use the 
present ; if an imperfect, perfect, or pluperfect, 
then. the imperfect follows : as, he will be wor- 
thy to be loved : dignus erit, qui ametur : he 
was worthy to be loved : dignus erat qui amare- 
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tur. But it will be necessary to pay strict re- 
gard to the nature of the tenses^ and the sense of 
the subject ; hence some exceptions may some- 
times occur, 

A Present after a Present. — When speak- 
ing of things present. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. iiejightsy as if Ae contended for his life. 

2. You tell me that your destiny is placed in my own hands^ 
as if it were possible f that I should Main this boon. (Here 
it would be wrong to say consequerer^ because Jieri possit goes 
before, though the English might seem to authorise it.) 

3. I do not think, that there are any men, loho ufould not 
wish to be informed of the fate of their absent friends. 

^ *4. Do you imagine that we could be supplied with suffident 

/ materials^ so tJiat we could plead every day on such a variety 

of subjects, if our mind were not cultivated with science j or 

that it could bear being stretched to such a degree^ if it were 

not sometimes unbent by the amusement of learning. 

5. You write me word, that men are struck with amaze- 
ment, how I should dare to do that, because it is not credible 
that a man in his senses, could undertake so hazardous an en- 
terprize. 

But these will be excepted : 

A perfect must come after the present, if 
speaking of a circumstance that is past ; and a 
future, if speaking of the future. 

EXAMPLES. ' I 

1. You are now afraid, as if you had not at all heenpres- 
enty as if you yourself had not obtained that wealth un- 
jnstly. 
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2. I8 it not very necessary f that a man should learn, (sfiourd. 
have learnt) many things, before he ventures to instruct others ? 
(Here it would be very improper to say, ut discat.) 

3. How rash and impious are those men, who, in the hour 
of despair, often wish, that they had never been bom, 

4. It is to be hoped, that that report of the murder of our 
friend was false. 

5. It is not possible, that an indolent man can ever acquire 
dignity. (A future.) 

6. I fear lest my fatlier should return before that can Be 
done. 

7' I am not a man, who Bever w to i^ie. 
9* Tell mCf when your father comes. 



In like manner, an imperfect, or a plqpterfect, 
must coiiie after a present, in moh forms a^ 
these : 
'1. Te/fmewhatyouwoiiMcfo. 

2. Te//me, whether you u^oti^^ htA>e tome, Sfc. 

3. J wish that you had aivoided those assotiateisv 



In a succession of three verbs, where the prhr- 
cipal verb is in the preterite, and the two fol- 
lowing denote a future, that which comes after 
the future infinitive, and implies an event then 
completed, will be elegantly put in the pluper- 
fect potential : as, he promised that he would do 
it, when they returned. Se id/actumm esse, cum 
rediissent, poUieit'us est. 

KXAMFLE9. 

1. O the memorable voice of that youth, who having sha- 
ken off the chains of idleness^ and removed far 9,way ^very ai« 
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lurementto pleasure^ declared that he would follow that mode 
of life, which his parents advised. 
2. He aaidf that he should cease to be the master of the shipi 
if his favorite mates did not embark with him. 

3. But he refused to leave the ship. He saidy that he would 
perish^ when his beloved riches were sunk. 

4. He answered^ that he would preserve the state, if they 
surrendered before the battering engines reached the wall, but 
there could be no ofher condition of their surrender, than to de^ 
liver up their arms ; and that whatever he did in the case of 
his other enemies, (in aUis hosiibus) he would do in their case. 

But when the prmcipal verb is not in the pre- 
terite, then the other verb which comes after the 
future infinitive, will be usually put in the fu- 
ture perfect : as, know that you wiU do me a 
great kindness, if you come. Scias^ pergratmn 
te mihifaciurumj si veneris. 

EXAMPLE. 

They say, that they will leave q^ childish plays^when tKsy 
arq become great boys. 



A Present after a Future. — Generally after 
ut^ ncj qudj quin. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Whoever wiU persuade me to utter a falsehood, wiU ai 
last force me to consider hiniy as an impudent wretch. 

2. If I do any thing, I shall inform you of it, nor shall I ever 
send letters home, without adding those which I wish to be 
delivered to you. (Not adjuncturus sim.) 

And always after qui^ quce^ quod^ in these ex- 
pressions : 

1. There iwWJc some, who iw/?*w^... 
8 * 
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2. The»e wiSh^ kmad 8ome, whw aw/7 ajfn» 

3. But be well assured, that I shall certainly do what I 
know you unHwish me to dty. 

And after these particles, ubij quiSy quid, quan- 
do, cur, ^. when the idea of a thing present 
may be inferred ; as, 

1. iskdtlsee to-morrow what ym doy and in what kind o€ 
house y<m dwdU 

2. I BhaU Boon he able to tell ybU^ whence it eomtB^ that 
you give me so much displeasure* 

But other tenses will also cortie after a future, 
if the sense require it, as a perfect after the fu- 
ture. 

1. If my fattier does not return to-morrow, I bKoU fear that 
he %B kiUed by robbers. 

2. Some one will complain perhaps, of your heirtg so long 
with us, without any advantage. 

And also a future after a future ; a$ 

1. If your father does not sooa return, I shall fear that he 
may not return iot many monthtu 



An Imferfect after the Imperfect. — ^And it 
may be observed, that though a pluperfect, if 
the sen&e require it, Sometimes comes after an 
knperfeet; neither a present, nor a perfect, nor 
A future, shbuld ever be placed after it. 

EXAMFLSS. 

1. The house shf^ne^ as if $7 had been of gold. 

2. I have received your letteritf^ which infa/tmti tlA wiml 
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y<m employed yourself in, and when I should see you. ( Visu- 
rus essem.) 

3. Though these things geemed to surpass my belief, yet 
when I received your letters, I did not entertain tie least 
doubt, but that things were in that situation. ' 

4. I should wish indeed never to have seen that wicked 
wretch. (A pluperfect.) 



An Imperfect after a Perfect, especially af- 
ter Ut : After verbs of tvishingj asking j advising^ 
persuading^ permitting^ after necesse fuit^ (sauum 
fihit^ and other verbs, that require the conjunc- 
tion ut after them ; and after sic^ talisy iamy ita^ 
tantus, quin^ qui^ we, ^. 

EXAMFI^S. 

1. Your father took care to be tkoughi rich. 

2. Though I spoke the truth, being once detected in a lie, I 
could not persuade men to believe me. 

3. Pompey by bis actions, obtained the name of Great.— 
(Assecutus est ut.) 

4. I have been prevented by that circumstance, from being 
Me to perform this business so soon. 

5. t never entertained the hast dovbty but I cun, (or was') 
very dear to you. 

6. And when he could clearly distinguish the threatening as- 
pect, and heard the menacing vfovds of the BpfHroaching, and 
enraged multitude, and he wanted the eourage to faU upon his 
own sword, a friend was found to dispatch liim. (Qm*) 



Let it be observed that when the action is im- 
plied as fiifly com|ricted, the pluperfect is ele- 
gamty.us^d. 
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EXAMPLES^. 

1. He forbade him to come into school till his hands and 
face were washedy and his head combed. 

2. He would not ei^er him to depart, till the biairiess was 
Jinuhed, 

There will also occur many exceptions to 
this : the perfect must sometimes be used after a 
perfect, as, 

1. He engaged in so narrow a strait, that the whole fine of 
his ships cou^ not be extended. 

2. So far was he from betraying the insolence of triumph, 
that he even pitied the fortunes of his fallen enemy. 



And if the sense require it, a present or a fu- 
ture will also be found after a perfect ; as, 

1. This man has kamed so little, that he can now scarcely 
read. 

2. You have been the cause by your own perfidy, that no 
one wiQ for the future, repose any confidence in me. 



An imperfect is also used after the pluperfect, 
subject to some exceptions, which the seiSse will 
easily point out* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If you had delivered this message to him, nothing would 
have prevented him from coming to us. 

2. If you had persuaded him to pursue those measures, he 
certainly would have followed your advice. 



As to the succession of tenses in the infinitive 
mood, concerning which such various opinions 
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have been given by grammarians, it must be ob- 
served, that, though it may be assumed with 
Sanctius and others, that the infinitive is often 
\ cry indeterminate in its tenses, since we say 
^olo leger^i and vohii legere, and Terence says, 
eras mihi argentum dare se dixit, and Virgil, Pro- 
^eniem sed emm Trojano a sanguine duci audie- 
ratj yet we may safely give it as a general rule, 
that the tense of the verb, which is used in the 
infinitive, must be determined by the time of its 
action, or state, relatively to the former verb. 
Thus when Cicero says, vtdi eniniy (nam tu abe- 
ras) nostras inimicos cupere helium: cupere is 
present in relation to the time when he saw that 
they wished for war, and therefore it is put in 
the present, and cannot be said> as some gram- 
marians would afiirm, to be used for cupivisse. 
Had it been cupivisse, it would have had a re- 
ference to that wish of the enemy, as existing 
prior to the vidi, which is a sense not intended 
to be conveyed. Sed abunde erit ex iis duo exem- 
pla retulisse. The circumstance of having pro- 
duced these two examples, is antecedent in time 
to the former verb : it would therefore not have 
been so correct, and quite a different meaning, to 
have said referre. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. On tliat day there was much speaking on our side, and 
my words seemed to make, a strong impression on the Sjenate. . 

2. J knew there Had existed men of the first celebrity for 
learning and wisdom in the state. 

3. When he Ae«rrf that the enemy JUid declared war, and 
understood ox the same time that they ravaged the neigbtxHir- 

ing sta^tes^ 
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4. Tlie wisest philosophers maintauicd that there was only 
one God, 

5. He then takes a magnificent view of himself, and derives 
delight and no small advantage from storing his memory witli 
an immense mass of names and deeds, and acquiring a variety 
of erudition ^ and though be does not himself neglect true learn- 
ings yet he determines this to be the most solid advantage of 
history, in contemplating the splendid and immortal genius of 
great men, to form his own mind and that of his pupils, by 
their eminent virtues, and thus to receive the assistance of their 
wisdom and prudence, rather than of mere erudition. 



CHAPTER II. 



OF THE aRDER OR ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 



Felicissimus sermo est, cui et rectus ordo, et apta-junctura, ef 
cum his numerus opportune cadens contingit. — Quint, 

As these three requisites, order or arrange- 
ment, connexion and harmony, seem to be point- 
ed out by Quintilian, as necessary to form an 
elegant style, we shall offer some observations 
upon each. 

The order or arrangement of words is either 
fixed or arbitrary ; that is, w^ords must either re- 
tain the same invariable order, which the an- 
cients have assigned them, or will chiefly depend 
upon the natural succession of our ideas. 

These words, for instance, are always placed 
in the beginning of a sentence, nam, at, verum, 
sedj quare, quamobrem^ and si, nisi, etsi, quan- 
quanta quia, quoniam, cum ; except in few cases, 
where, if these words occur, they will claim the 
first place, as, qui nisi, qmd si, qui qiiia, txi si, ^. 
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On the contrar^^, enim, verb, autem, quoque^ 
quidem, are always used after one or two, but 
generally after the first word of a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. For I much fear that nature^ in giving us w^ak and in- 
firm bodies, and subjecting them to fncurable diseases and in- 
sufferable pains, has also given us minds both ready to sympa- 
thise with the pains of the bodies, and often tormented with 
their own separate anguish and disquietude. 

2. But we both magnify future evils, by our dread of them, 
and aggravate present calamities, by our unavailing sorrows, 
and choose rather to throw the blame on the nature of things, 
than on our own errors. 

3. Philosophy indeed is so far from meeting with the just 
commendation, which its benefits to mankind deserve, that by 
most men it is utterly neglected, and by many it is openly cou- 
demned. 



Eteninij itaque, ergd^ denique^ tandem^ are us- 
ed either as the first or second words. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A debauched and intemperate young man will undouhU 
edit/, if he live, transmit weakness and infirmities to his latter 
days. 

2. Let us ^Aen suffer ourselves to be exercised and perhaps 
cured by this wholesome discipline. 



"Ne quideiti are elegantly sepeu*ated by one or 
more words coming between them, generally by 
that or those wojrds, on which the stress of the 
restriction is laid ; as, 



He is offended not even at the smallest li Iflc ; 
Ne minima quidem re offenditur^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1. For my part I do not thmk^ thai the knowledge offvtu- 
rity woulfl even be attended with any utility to us. How mis- 
erable, for instance, would have been the Dfe of Priam, if he 
had known from his youth the calamities, which were to befal 
him in his old age. 

2. So far are you from having perused all those books, that 
you have not even read one. 

3. The poor are sometinies so destitute ol* necessaries, tliat 
they have not even enough to clothe themselves. 

4; Hence it follows, thait If one body is not driven by aa« 
other, they cannot even touch one another. 



The parts of a compounded word may be el- 
egantly divided by some other word coming 
between the parts ; as rem vero publicum amis- 
simus. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. You will do me a very great faxor^ if you will give n?e 
an opportunity of showing the high regard, I entertain for you ; 
as I wish, by every means in my power, to satisfy our love and 
^ friendship. 

*2. To a reliance on the divine goodness, this roust be ad- 
ded, that we should acquiesce in the divine will, and bear with 
patience whatever accidents may befal us, whatsoever they 
may appear to human nature. 

3. Since you postpone all things to silver. 



Nuttus and nunquam are elegantly divided, 
principally when coming with the conjunctions 
et, nee or neque ; as, 

9 
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Any evil can never happen to a good man. 
Nee enim unquam bono quidquam mali evenit. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. There is nothing which I desire more than to speak to 
you ; for I have no leisure to write to you, and no messenger 
ever comes near me. 

*2. I confess that the consciousness of right intentions is the 
greatest comfort in any accident that may befal us, and that 
there is no greater evil than the persuasion that' it is our own 
fault. 



When two words are joined together by a con- 
junction, some other word, having a reference to 
them, will be elegantly placed between them; as, 
A mral and rustic voice delights some men : 
Rxistka vox et agrestis quosdam delectat. 

EXAMPLBS. 

1. See the leviti/ and the inconstancy of men* 

2. O Brutus, we are attempting quite a difficult and arduous 
task s hut nothing is difficult to a lover ^ and I love and have 
always loved your genius, your pursuits, and your principled. 



Ante^ ptiusj post, and posteci, are elegantly sep- 
arated from qmm ; as, 

I shall sooner forget my own name, than the 
benefits which you have conferred upon me : 

Nonxen meum prius obliviscary qucim qucs apud 
me coUocdsti benejicia. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. You know, that at a certain time I went to Metapontus 
vs ith you, and that I ntver retired to my host before I had 
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seen the Very place and the house, where Pythagoras had spetit 
his life. 

2. I shall answer, that Caesar, if I know him well, will cow- 
9uU your honour, before his own interest. 

3. It becomes a wise man to try every thing by words and 
persuasion, before he has recourse to arms. 



Qiuim placed between two w^ords, may be 
more elegantly put before tlie comparative ; as 
Amicitia quampecunia delectat amplius: Except 
when it comes with magis and potiusj which it 
should immediately follow. 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. It is very unpleasant finr a prudent man to ask a great 
favor of one, whom he thinks he has obliged, fpr fear of ap- 
pearing to demand, rather than to beg, and to place it to the 
account of a recompense, rather than of a iavor. 

2« Hence friendship seems to originate from aature, rather 
than from weakness. 

3. More people study to obtain richei than virtue. 

4. Good men are always more suspected by tyrants than 
bad meq : for virtue is always very formidable to them. 

5. Thofigh Tbemistocles is justly celebrated, and his name 
more illustrious than Sdoa's, yet virtue and wisdom, thougk 
not dazzling, are more ^neficial to mankind. 

6. For guilt in point of time, goes before punishment, (pri^ 
or) and to be reformed grow9 tnd of^ or, is posterior to abuses. 
(Peccare.) 



When the English word the otiier, or anoilier, 
is rendeiH^d by a repetition of the same substan- 
tive, to which it refers, or two words occur in the 
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same sentence, one of which is derived from the 
other, they must closely follow one another; as, 

One love is expelled by another^ as one spike 
is removed by tlie other : 

Arnqre amor, ut davus clavo, trudUwr. 

As also two words having a contrary signifi- 
cation, if they are opposed to each other, give 
greater elegance to the sentence, if no other word 
intervenes between them, as thus their opposi- 
tion becomes more evident ; as, 

They, who wish to appear learned in the sight 
oi fools J appear ybofc in the sight of the learned. 

Qui stultis eruditi videri vohintf stulti eruditu 
videntur. 

EXAMPLES^ 

1. One wedge drives in the other. 

2. One hand washes the other. 

S. The rashness of the son verified the toise sayii^ of the 
father. 

4. For how is it, that old cLge creeps upon yonih, fester than 
youth on childhood? 

5. Friends take the greatest delight in the society o( friends^. 

6. That is called a civic crown which a citizen presents to 
the citizeny by whom he has been preserved, as a plec^e of his 
safety and of the preservation of his life. 

7' You covet money and reject virtue. 

8. Despair and necessity render even the timid brave, 

9. Socrates used to exhort young men to view themselves of- 
ten in a glass, that, if they were handsome, they might render 
themselves worthy of that beauty, and if deformed^ they might 
skreen and qualify that deformity by learning. 

10. It was neither in his pride or his wealth, that the nobis 
claimed a superiority over the ignoble^ but in his good name 
and brave exploits. 
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11. In my ahsence^ I cherished and enjoyed the recollection 
of my absent friend^ in ;tbe same manner as in his presence I 
had been accustomed to enjoy his familiar converse. fprcRsens 
prossentis.) 

12. You went jpoor into your province, you returned rich to 
Rome. 



When, for the sake of brevity and elegance, aliusj 
alius J or diversiy diversi, each in their proper ca- 
ses, are used for one man this, and another man 
that ; different people this ; and different people 
that ; as, one man says this, another that, Alius 
aliud dicit; they must closely follow each other. 
And so, aMus alidj or aliorsum, for one man to 
one place, another to a different place; and alius, 
aliunde, for one man on this side, the other on that 
side. 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. Nor indeed did he think that he could find in one body 
all the qualities which he sought to constitute beauty ; because 
there is nothing in its simple and individual kind, which nature 
has polished and made perfect in every part ; therefore, as if 
she was not likely to find what to bestow on the rest, if she 
granted every thing to one, she dispensed one advantage to one, 
and another to another^ with the mixture of some disadvan- 
tage. 

2. One patron has defended my cause with much more zeal 
than the other. 

3. They were disputing across the river, one on this side, 
the other on that side. 

4. When war was declared, the king seat one army to one 
place f ai^d another to another^ hoping that he would surprize 

9* 
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the enemy, and defeat their designs ; but as one faisterian ref- 
lates one thingy another another j it is difSiCult to determine 
what credit is to be given to them. 



Alius J alius, signifying some^ and other, will 
be separated, and if we speak of only two, the 
adjective alter will be used, instead of alius. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Some men we see, who excel in swiftness for the course, 
and others in strength and vigor for wrestling. 

2. One of whom has betrayed the troop, and the other has 
sold them. 



The pronoun quisque is generally placed after 
suusy sM, sey and when it is joined to superla- 
tives and comparatives, as it were a substantive 
with its adjective, or coming with numeral and 
cardinal nouns, it should always be placed after 
them; as, 

Suum cuique pulchrum est 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Every tnan loves hU own verses best. 

2. Sueb is the alarming situatiofi of afiairs, that every mam 
dreads his own destiny. 

3. Every seventh day is dedicated to sacred purposes. 

4. Every good scholar thinks so. (Optimus.) 

*5 Do not imagine, as you often r^ad in fables^ that those, 
who have been guihy of impiety or wickedness, are terrified 
and tormented by the burning torches of the fanes. Every 
anon'tfotm wicked fraud, and consequent terror are ]i]» chief 
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tormentors ; every man^e mon iniquity harrasses and drives 
him to madness ; his own wicked thoughts and remorse of con- 
science terrify him. These are the constant and domestic fu- 
ries that attend the wicked ! which night and day inflict on the 
polluted offspring the punishments due to the crimes of the pa- 
rents ! 

6. TIte more virtuous a man is^ with more difkulty is he 
led to suspect others of being dishonest. 

7- The more learned any one is^ the greater pains he takes 
in teaching. 



On the contrary, the possessive pronouns 
meus, suus, ^c. are generally placed after their 
substantives, as pater mens ; except when an ad- 
jective or a preposition is added to the substan- 
tive, and then the possessive is usually placed 
first 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Our love towards you is very conspicuous. 

2. I only beg of you, that you will substitute me in the place 
of Hirtlus, both on account of your love for me, and my res- 
pect for you. (Though, as Quintilian remarks, there is no 
great certainty in these exceptions, as they depend whoUy up-* 
on the perspicuity and harmony of the sentence.) 



Observe, likewise, that a pronoun primitive is 
elegantly placed between the pronoun posses- 
sive, and die substantive, with which it a^ees ; ' 
as, 

Your labor is profitable to me. 

Turn mihi hlwr prodest. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Oier Studies delight Atm greatly. > ^ 
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2. Your letters were brought me at a time when I could not 
but receive the greatest comfort from them : for your intimacj 
is by DO means unpleasing/o me. 

S. Some news have been brought^ which affected me more 
on your account, than on mine. 



Though adjectives should, in general, be pla- 
ced before their substantives, yet comparatives 
and superlatives, nouns of number, these adjec- 
tives, omnis, nullus, alienumj aliudy cdterunij 
utrumqu€j solum^ ulhtMy tale, quodvis^ quodlibetj 
toturrij singula^ coeteraj reliqua, multa^ are more 
elegantly placed eifter thdr substantives. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. But we are impelled to learn^ hy a fairer hope^ and 
greater rewards. 

2. He was invested with the most honorable offices and the 
most important employments. 

3. AU the merit of virtue consists in action ; in which, how- 
ever, therJe is often some intermissiott. 

4. He has comprised in one book the history of seven T^un- 
dred years. 

5. He has already reigned twenty-ihree years since that 
time. 

6. We often see, that shame gets the better of those, whom 
no reason could oj^ercome. 

7. The management of other peoples business is very diffi- 
cult, and often thankless. 



Nouns of dignity, profession, praise, eon- 
tempt, are generally placed before the proper 
names, to which they belong. 



£XA»fPLE9 

1 . You set before your eyes Catiline that most audacious 
man, 

2. Lucius Cotta^a man of excellent understanding andeX" 
emplary prudence, 

3. We are here warring against Anthonyi our colleague, the 
most iufamous of all gladiators. 



Observe that the proper name agrees more el- 
egantly by apposition with the person or person- 
al pronoun, than with the common name ; as^ 
Whose name is lulus, Cui nomen lulo^ 



EXAMFIXS. 



Ataulphus, after the birth of a son, to whom he gave the 
name of TheodosiuSj seemed to feel a greater regard for the 
Romans. 



If there are several pronouns in a sentence, 
they are elegantly placed together, if it can be 
done without causing any confusion or ambigu- 
ty to the sense ; and, indeed, the best writers, 
in order to give more force and energy, either 
to a primitive or a demonstrative pronoun, join 
several of them to the very same substantive ; 
as,. 

I come from y^mr brother ; he commends Aim- 
self to you. 

Venio afratre tuo, isse tibi commendaL 

EXAMPLES. 

1. You, that very same wretch, who have tlircatened di^ 
stniction to whole cities and countries* 
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2. You have done so well, that qo one thinks A£/n«e(f well 
recommended to you^ without some letters of mine, 

3. But if this is effected^ not only by nature and exercise, 
but is also obtained by some kind of artifice, it does not seem 
improper to examine what those men say, who have left us 
some rules concerning this business. 

4. But the first great rule of justice, is, that no one, without 
being attacked by an unprovoked injury, should commit vio- 
lence against any one. 



There is a peculiar elegance in the structure 
of a sentence, when the relative of one clause can 
be immediately followed by the relative of the 
subsequent clause, if it is in a different case from 
the former : as, I admire their folly who mrogate 
to themselves alone those divine arts;, which 
they ought not even to meddle with : Earum 
stuUitiam miroTj qui, quas ne attingere quidem de- 
bebant, has divinas artes sibisolis arrogant. 

1, Some pbilosopfaen of oar age ore abo gailty of Am er- 
ror, who expreaB ia words for removed from common usage, 
uew, and often inelegantly coined by themselves, and with an 
affectation of too great subtility, those things which they might 
deliver in popular and perspicuous language. 

2. I have seen those, who would exhort their scholars to the 
pursuit of learning, in. the very same words in which Alexander 
the Great w^uld encourage his men to fight bravdy ; and I 
have seen those who, being about to declaim against rude des- 
pisers of the gentle Muses, would steal Cicero's invectives 
against Catiline. 



If we wish to add some circumstance to the 
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subject of which we are speaking, or to spin 
more attention to it, then we may add one ofthe 
demonstrative pronouns, isy idem, ^. with the 
conjunction et or que, and thus form an addi* 
tional member ofthe sentence ; as, 

He wore a garment which came down to his 
ankles, mean and dirty : 

Veste erat indutus talari^ et ed tetrd, et sor- 
didd. 

BXAaiPLES. 

1. I have a son, an only one. 

2. Pansa, the Consul^ did not blush to declaim. 

3. Aleiander defeated Darius with his immenjie army, and 
that when a young man. 

4." I have only received one letter from you, and that a very 
short one. 

5. This sort of discourses, maintained and supported by the' 
authority of old, and at the same time illustrious men, seems, l! 
know not how, to have more weight and dignity. 

6. I was certainly Out of my senses to endeavour to eater in- 
to a contest with an academician, and rhetorician too. 



The pronouns illcy iste, ^c. are also added, 
with the word quidem, when one quality is to be 
granted and the other denied on the same sub- 
ject; as, 

Philosophers not bad indeed, but not ingen- 
ious enough : 

Philosophi minime mali illi quidem, sed nm sa- 
tis actiti. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. We must use the greater endeavours, because many ^atin 
books are said to be written already by men very good and 
virtuouB indeed, but not learned enough. 

2. I have also added Cicero's Treatise on Friendship, and 
that on Old Age, to which I have subjoined a (ew annotations^ 
short indeed, but it* I mistake not, not inapplicable. 

*d. That commonwealth will always flourish which oAen 
produces noble and virtuous men, who will not by inactive and 
ignoble lives, disgrace the fair fame of their ancestors, but who, 
in the pursuit of glory, are animated with the noblest zeal, by 
representing to themselves the virtues of their forefathers, dead 
indeed to the eyes of men, but always living in the memory of 
the good. 

4. This is not at all approved by your friends, very good 
and honest men indeed, but not, at all conversant in public af- 
iaurs. 



The pronoun primitive is elegantly placed af- 
ter the infinitive, even when used as the accusa* 
tive that should go before it ; and after adjec-^ 
tives and participles, to which it serves as a sub- 
stantive ; as, 

You think that you are slighted^ because I 
write not again : 

Contemni te putas, quod non rescribam, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. They suffer themselves to be burned with heat upon the 
mountains. 

2. Struck with astonishment at the ill treatment of others^ 
they suffer themselves to be bowed down and quite oppressed. 
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S. Calo writes that armies have often gouc with alacrity to 
places whence they never hoped to return. 



When a verb governs several nouns, one noun 
is elegantly placed before, and the other, espe- 
cially if it consists of many syllables, is placed 
after the verb ; ^s, 

Virtue brings praise and dignity : 

Virtus laudem affert ac dignitatem. 

EXAMPLES. 

I.. They can neither exercise justice^ nor friendship^ 

2. Though rjches procure many comforts of life, yet, if a 
man is too eager in the pursuit of his interests, he cannot but 
bring upon himself cares and anxieties, 

3. He was so conversant in the art of war, that by his 
skill and stratagems, he completely deceived the generai and 
his army. 



The pronoun ipse is mwe elegant in the noiSl- 
inative, though the primitive pronoun, to which 
it is Joined, be the case of the verb ; that isv 
when the primitive pronoun may in its applica- 
tion, be referred to the nominative case : as, 

He injured himself: Sibi ipse nocuit. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. In this, I reproach myself. (I myself reproach myself.) 

2. The wise man, who neither profits himself nor others by 
liis wisdom, is wise to no purpose. 

4. Ife has acquured to himself wery great glory. 
10 
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4. They have been able of them^hes to execute nothing 
with vigor and resolution without Sylla. 



Prepositions, as the word implies, should come 
before their case ; but they are sometimes very 
elegantly separated from it by a genitive case ; 
as, 

The river Hypanis flows into Pontus on the 
side of Europe : 

Hypanis flumis ab Europce parte in Pontum 
influit. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The first object of rooral beauty, which consists in the 
knowledge of truth, greatly concerns hujnan nature ; for we are 
all impelled and insensibly led to the desire of knowledge and 
learning. 

2. But most men are generally brought to forget justice, 
when they have fallen into the de9ire of power, honors and 
glory. 

S, Domitian would sometimes aim his arrows with so much 
skill and certainty at the hand of a hoy, who stood at a dis- 
tance, and who held it stretched out as a mark, that they pass- 
ed through the intervals of the fingers, without doing any injury 
to the child. 



Other words having an immediate relation to 
the adjective and substantive, especially a geni- 
tive case ; and the prepositions 'erga, in, advei*- 
sits, ^^c. are elegantiy introduced between them, 
the adjective being generally placed first : as, 

The lasting remembrance of your benefits to- 
2mrds your country will remain : S^mpiterna tu-- 
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orum erga patriam beneficiomm memoria vige- 
bit. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Nature, in the beginning, gave this instinct to every kind 
of animalsy to defend themselves, their lives and bodies, and 
to decline those things which might aeem prejudicial to them ; 
but to seek and procure every thing, which is necessary to 
their subsistence, as food, shelter, and other things of the same 
kind. 

2. For what need is there of hug declamations in the Scti' 
ate, when good men are so soon agreed ? What need is there 
of frequent assemblies of the people, when not the ignorant and 
the many, but only one man, and he too endued with consum- 
mate wisdom, deliberates on the affairs of the commonwealth? 

3. Happy is the man indeed^ whose safety affords not^ea^- 
erjoy to himself y than to all mankind. 

' 4. They are and will be lasting witnesses of your favon tO' 
wards me, and of my affection. 

The genitive is elegantly put before the noua 
that governs it, with one or more words between 
them ; except when the genitive is governed by 
a neuter adjective, in which case it must be 
placed after it ; as, 

Let us try the honor of those friends whom you 
love so much : 

Amicorum quos adeb diligisfidem spectemus. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. You will mention the perfidy , the artifices^ and the 
treachery of several persons towards us. 

2. This reputation of wisdom, which Fannius made men- 
tion of just now, does not please me so much. 

3. Friendship and the union of the heart' have much more 
sweetness* 
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Demonstrative pronouns are also elegantly 
separated from their substantives. 



EXAMPLES. 



t. A glorious action and worthy Hercules himself y hy wltCDn^ 
I have sworn, 

3. I possess a soul unawed by dangers, and I think tluit hcair- 
or to which ^ou aspire^ gloriously purchased with life itself. 



Two verbs, of which one is governed by tfie 
other, are elegantly separated. 

EXAMPLES. 

i 

1. What can be more disgraceful, than for a wise man to 
fashion the conduct of his life according to the language of the 
ignorant ? Now, what is understood by wise and honorable ? 
Certainly nothing but what may justly he commended on its 
own account. For if it is only that, which regards the gratifi- 
cation of the senses, what honor is that which may be derived 
even from the shambles ? 

2. But since, in affording assistance to men, a regard is 
wont to be paid to their merits or their fortune^ it may be said, 
and indeed it is the common language of mankind, that, in con- 
ferring their kindnesses, they observe the disposition and man* 
oers, and not the fortune, of men. 



Prepositions arc generally placed after the 
pronoun relative, as quam circciy quern pe7ies^ qitos 
inter^ hunc juxtci, ^c. and it must be needless 
to observe, that tenus is always placed after its 
case, and cum after the ablatives me^ te, se, nobis, 
tobisj and after quo^ qud^ quibus. 

To avoid ambiguity, we often prefix inde^ to 
the preposition (i or aft, when it is meant to de- 
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note the beginning of any period of time. Thus 
we say, ind^ ab adolescentid factum^ which other- 
wise might be understood to be effected by 
youth. 



In mentioning the saying of any one, the verbs 
inquam and aio are always placed after one or 
two words of the saying recited ; and sometimes 
at the very end : as, 

When some one meanly born told Laelius that 
be was unworthy of his ancestors, Ae saidj but 
you indeed are worthy of yours : 

Lcelius^ quando ci quidam malo genere natus 
diceretj indignum esse suis majoribus : at hercule^ 
inquit^ tu tuis dignus, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What then does Chrysippus mean? Strength of mmd, 
sa^s he, is the science of sufTering well. 

2. Ennius pleases me, »ome one mil say, because he never 
deviates from the common acceptation of words, and Pacuvius 
pleases me, another man will say, 

3. When some one asked Diogines at what hour a man 
ought to dine ; if he is rich, he said, when he will ; if he is 
poor, when he can. 

4. Accius said, there are many unjust and faithless men in 
a kingdom, and few good men. 



As the style acquires peculiar elegance from 
the order and arrangement of words, so it must 
be observed that variety itself gives great beauty 
to sentences. Nihil enim tam/vitiosum est, ut ait 
Cicero, qtiam si dicendi genus semper est idem. 
10* 
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- _r ^^ J^^^idne U the art of hiniihy pilotage 
^ ^ ^- *o pnidence is the art of living : 
." CT"^ --^^-«-i c^IriiiJzjiU. t:angaiionis gubema- 
^ ' '^ f ~ *"'" -^* ^'f prudent id^ 
^^ J!^ ^^ ^^- ^r.i^ T%iih ilie genithc, and the 
^^^ " "^-^ _^- liii lu to sive ereater vaiicty to the 
/^ ~^ , ^ ^^ varied onler -hould in general 

_ ' ^^ "^^5 iu iLe mumeraiion of several par- 



-*^ ^-'^t'WJtr* in pr'>>p€rity : a resource 

"L^^yL^Z trfkxii of philoSOpIlV I it pOUTS 

z rrjnk-yrr^ ali ioiazicary anxieties^ it de^ 
cJesires, and dispeU every alarm. 

-r E^r^T-il historr of" PBoy. that there are 
. C3 A rrics^ wbioh have ibc po^wrer of fas- 
z 2r>i it ic-\ 5l»cNjki too immoderately 
rr=, ii>err rmtUAg^ kfirreftSyXhcT'T beautiful 
■"-^- an-i tb^ir herds of I he most earceUeni 
vi^? iiiLaieGiateic. 




L ^■^ ^= 3. x^^ement of words depends also upon 
^^ :=: x-ie order and succession of ^v^hicb 
■— ^ ^=e: ^ >" ob^er% ed, will give greater perspi- 
M. ^^ - o^ance to the style : the neglect of 
fcL^^zzp-^rfzi^ i a modem languages^ and especially 
-^ ^g^ l_3L^li»is apt to lead the scholar into er- 
--m s^^ arises first, or is stipposed upon ma- 
-^i «i-^^^^^»^ to arise first, in the natural 
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order of our thoughts, should as much as possi* 
ble be placed first in the sentence; except har- 
mony, or a climax, which, in order to raise the 
attention, throws back the most eraphatical 
words, should require the contrary. The natu- 
ral order of the ideas may be partly understood 
from this, that we say, men and wotneuy daymvA 
nighty risinff and sittings rather than the reverse 
of these. To illustrate this more fully : Cicero, 
in his oration against Verres, has this passage : 
Annius^ a Roman Knight, says, that a Roman cit- 
izen teas beheaded ; he does not say, AnniuSj 
Eques Romanus, dicit civem Romanum securi 
percussum esse ; but, as what stamped the deed 
with peculiar indignity, was the idea that it wa$ 
a Roman citizen, who was so inhumanly treat- 
ed, the Orator begins by these emphatical words : 
Civem Romanum, securi esse percussum, ^c, — 
Thus the inattention of the English to these nice 
distinctions would prevent the scholar, if he ad- 
hered too closely to it, from giving the passage 
all the force and elegance, of wliich it is capa- 
ble. The same citizen, at the place of execu- 
tion, at Messana, exclaims, Civis Romanus sum^ 
not sum Civis Romanus. 

In the Latin language, then, the arrangement 
most commonly observed, is, to place first in the 
sentence, that word which expresses the princi- 
pal object of the discourse, together with its cir- 
cumstances ; and afterwards, the person, or the 
thing that acts upon it. This order, besides the 
natural succession of the ideas, gratifies more 
the rapidity of the imagination, which naturally 
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runs first to that which is its chief object ; and 
having once named it, carries it in view through 
the rest of the sentence. Thus iu these lines of 
Horace : .... 

Justum et tenacem propositi virunij -» 
Non civium ardor prava jubentiuntj 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 
Here the words are arranged with a much 
greater regard to the figure which the several 
objects make in the fancy, than the construction 
of the English sentence would admit ; which 
would require the " Justum et tenacem propositi 
virum,^^ though undoubtedly the capital object in 
the sentence to be thrown into the last place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. We make most use of the direction of tlie soul, and of 
the service of the body. 

2. It is impossible for me to pass over in silence, such re- 
markahle mildness, such singular and unheard-of clemency, 
and such nmisual nwderaiion, in the exercise of supreme power. 

3. For, O my dearest brother, thou hast lost with thy life, 
not a kingdom^ but banishment, poverty, and all those a^io- 
tions which now overwhelm me. 

4. He occupies with bis armies your very kingdom : he 
keeps me closely besieged whom you have appointed governor 
of that province ; and my dangers prove how little he valued 
the words of your ambassadors. 

The person, to which the nominative refers, 
as the object of its agency, that is, as the case of 
the verb, is in the nature of the thoughts, before 
the verb itself, and therefore should be so in the 
'^**ucture of the sentence. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. My brother promised me, that he would send me some 
i>ooks. 

*2. But he instructed by various means to the perpetration 
of the vilest practices, the youth whom, as we have seen be- 
fore, he had so artfully inveigled into all his purposes ; from 
these he could at pleasure command u^re/c/ies, wJio would not 
scruple either to give false evidence, or to forge a will ; in 
whose esteem, honour, fortune or dangers^ were cheap and in- 
significant. 

3. 1 know that the whole weight of this difficult and dan- 
gerous task will be imposed ou you ; for the whole people 
have fixed their eyes on youy they regard you as their protector 
and guardian. 

The same may be said of a thing, or word, 
which comes in the place of the person ; as 

1. Your father has forgiven ^our crimes, 

•2. You basely flattered their supine indifference by which 
the state was nearly brought to the brink of ruin ; and turned 
Into ridicule our firmness of mind^ which resolutely stemmed 
the opposing dangers. 

The reason for which a thing is done, being 
in the order of the ideas thought of before the 
verb, should be placed before it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I beseech you to succour my misery, in consideration of 
our former friendship. 

2. But you had presented him with a golden crown, on iu> 
count of his great virtue. 

3. Again and again, most earnestly do I entreat you on the 
score of our strict intimacy, and your own distinguished h^ 
nevolenee. 
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4. Of which friends you have a great number, owing to 
your very great and exemplary^ virtues. 



Let it not, however, be understood that these 
words,, to which we assign this precedence, are 
always to be in the very beginning of a sentence ; 
for generally either the nominative or the case of 
the verb, or some other words, are prefixed, and 
then these words, if there be more than one 
clause in the sentence, from the first periodical 
circuit, or transposition ; as we shall show more 
fully, when we come to give rules for the 
structure of a period. 

Thus; Caesar said that he would receive them 
into his friendship, for the sake of the JEdui : we 
shall say ; Ctesarj Mduorum causd^ sese, eos in 
fidem recepturum dixit ; with greater elegance 
than Mduorum causd^ Caesar....^ 



In mentioning several things, from which one 
is excepted or particularized, the particles denot- 
ing that exception with their cases, as prcetery 
nisiy will be placed before the others.. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. I greatly admire your benevolence and liberality, besides 
your other virtues, 

2. For if we should exhibit to your view the whole tissue of 
this man's vices and iniquities, except this foul transaction, 
which delicacy obliges me to pass over in silence, we shall not 
find his life distinguished by one single trait, tliat can retrieve 
his name from eternal disgrace. 



Ill 

3. I beg of youy that you would send me some books, if 



The ablative, in expressions like these, is more 
elegantly placed before the comparative. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Quicker than hope. 

2. Longer than what was just. 

3. More sad than usual. 

4. He is a man much more iUttstrious iu peace, than in war. 

5. So much easier is it to accuse, than to defend 5 to inflict, 
than to cure, a wound. 



Adverbs should be placed before the verb, as 
the manner or degree, in which the nominative 
corresponds mth its verb arises first in the mind. 

EXAJVIPLES. 

1. He came to me of his own accord. 

2. Cicero has written excellently well on that subject. 

3. They succeeded very ill in that business. 



The vocative is usually thrown back ; at least 
after several words of the sentence, except some 
sudden' emotion of the mind is to be expressed ; 
but, in order to avoid ambiguity, it should come 
immediately after some word, to which it prop- 
erly belongs ; as, 

your uncle, O Brutus, has removed this doubt : 
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made between each sentence, become more for- 
cibly impressed upon the mind. But in the ar- 
rangement of words, care must be taken to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of the same 
termination or cadence, as it has been observed 
before, which much offend the ear: as, nulla 
timore nee dalore. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. This God we shall truly call happy, yours very laborious. • 
For whether the world itself is God, who can enjoy less tran- 
quility than without the intermission of one moment of time to 
turn with a wonderful rapidity round the celestial axis ? Now 
nothing is happy but what enjoys perfect repose. Or whether 
there be some God in the world itself, which rules, governs, 
and preserves in their due order the course of the stars, the 
change of the seasons, the vicissitudes and the succession of 
things, which, as it contemplates the seas and the land, pro- 
tects the interests and lives of men : Surely such a God must 
be employed in a very troublesome and arduous task. 

*2. For as men oppressed with a severe fit oi illness, and 
laboring under tlie raging heat of a fever, are often at first 
seemingly relieved by a draught of cold water, but are after* 
wards depicted with redoubled fury and vehemence ; in like 
manner, this distemper, which has seized the Commonwealth, 
eased a little by the punishment of this traitor, will from his 
surviving associates soon assume newfbrce. 

3, The nourishment and care of the body must have for 
its end the preservation of its health and strength, and not 
pleasure* 



Sentences are also elegantly terminated by 
omnis, nullus, nemo^ when the idea of univer- 
sality is conveyed with a more particular stress : 

a$, , • .^ 
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There is either no virtue, or every pain mtist 
be despised. 

Aut nulla virtus est, aut contemnendus dolor 
omnis. 

EXA5IPLES. 

1. WTiat great desire can move you to pass a law, which is 
attended with the greatest disgrace^ and lias not one merit ? 

2. If sleep did not bring rest to our bodies, and as it were a 
medicine for our labours, we must think that it was unnatural^ 
since it takes away our senses, and aU action. 

3. We perceive that in this age, literature is patronized by 
no rich men. 

4. If you should arrive thither^ like Ulysses, you will not 
know one of your relations* 



Sentences also receive peculiar elegance and 
force, when terminated by an accumulation of two 
or three emphatic words, more generally verbs, 
rising in a regular climax one above the other, 
sometimes with, but more frequently without, 
any conjunctions. But this mode of concluding 
sentences must be very sparingly used, and only 
when the subject requires a greater degree of 
animation and energy to be thrown into the lan- 
guage ; as, For what did I ordain, what did I 
undertake, or what did I execute, but by the 
advicej authority, and decision of this assembly ? 
Quid enim constitui, quid gessi, quid egi, nisi eof 
hujus ordinis consilio, auctoritate, sententtd ? 

EXAMPLES. 

1. For in proportion to any roan's ignorance of antiquity, 
and Grecian^ literatare, does he with the utmost petulance and 



(^paUiniely oftiMe; diieard and deride thate andeat illostrio^^ 
l^roes. ■ 

2. For is there a word in these letters^ that is not fall of po* 
liteoess^ good manners^ and benevolence ? 

*3. When an end had thus been put to the war, and rewards- 
and punishments had been bestowed according to the deserts 
of each man, he returned to Rome : but it is generally under- 
stood that only the aged went to meet him at his return ; for 
even then, as during the remainder of his whole life, the Roman 
youth expressed the greatest detestation and abhorrence of 
him. 

*4. Will posterity be so deaf as not to hear our shouts of 
applause, called fortii by our admiration of your virtues and 
good fortune, at a time when two of the greatest and most pow- 
erful kings w&e engaged in a long and sanguinary war ;• when 
every one of the neighboring princes was either induced by inr* 
clination, drawn by motives of duty, or even compelled by ne- 
cessity, to espouse the cause of this or that party, when our 
ayes were dimmed by the dazzling brightness of arms, our ears 
stunned by the din of war, aod our imaginations affrighted \sy 
CQDthiual ahunw? 
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OF THB ABRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES, OR DIFFEBXKT MEMBERS 
OF A SENTENCE. 

'As what we have said concerning the natural 
order of words is equally applicable to the ar- 
rangement of clauses, it will be only necessary 
shortly to mention, that, as far as they follow the 
natural order of our ideas, so far in general they 
will be conducive to elegance and perspicuity. 
But as in the arrangement of the several clauses 

^ of a compound sentence, recourse must be had 
to a frequent transposition, care must be taken 
not to throw the sentence into disorder and ob- 
scurity. The chief thing therefore to be avoid- 
ed is the hyperbaton or synchysis, that is, a con- 
fused intermixture of words belonging to one 
clause, with the words that belong to another, 
which might materially alter or obscure the 
sense. As we would not say, for 

Great was my joy when I received the book from 
you: 

Magnum ego librum cum abs te accepissemfuit 
meum gaudium ; ' 

Because the reader would not know whether 
magnum referred to Ubrum or gaudium. As it 
is however of great consequence to composition, 
how, and what members of a setatence should 
precede the othei*s, thetwo following examples 
may serve more fully to illustrate this. It is ne* 
cessary that those clauses which explain and 
11 * 
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define a thing should be placed first, or, at leas^ 
should immediately after the nominative case, or 
some other introductory word, (vid. page 110.) 
form the first clause of the sentence, Aus, 

/ wonder that Brutus should have been among 
the assassins of Ccesar, as he had received so ma- 
vy favors from him : 

We shall say, 

Miror Brutum, qui h Ceesare tot heneficiis affec- 
tus erat, inter ejus interfectoresfuisse : 

For were we to say, Miror Brutum^ inter Cte- 
saris interfectores fuisse, qui ah eo tot heneficiis 
affectus erat, the quij besides the inelegance of the 
sentence, might be referred equally to Caesar as 
to Brutus. — And again, 

Man is mortal^ as he is furnished with a body i 
but immortal inasmuch as he thinks : 

We will not say. Homo est mortalisj quoad cor-- - 
pore est instructus ; sed immortalisy quoad cogitat : 
but we shall render it by this transposition of 
the words that explain the idea : 

Homo, quoad corpore est instructus, mortalis ; 
quoad cogitat, immortalis est. 

These rules, however, as we mentioned above, 
will admit of some exceptions ; as, where those 
divisions that should come first are longer than 
those that follow ; we should not say, Cur tUa 
res tarn brevi tempore ac sine rtegotio Jieri potueritj 
nescio :' but, Nescio, cur, ^. for in this case the 
harmony of the sentence requires that the longer 
clauses should come last : but the judgment of 
tlie proficient scholar wiU easily direct him with- 
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out the necessity 6f having recourse to rules to 
mark each exception. 



Clauses denoting the place where, and the 
time when, any thing is done, though they may 
be last in English, should come in the beginning 
of the sentence ; as, 

I shall give you the book, as soon as I shall have 
received it : 

Libr'if,mj cum primum accepero^ tibi dabo. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He had not, where to turn himself. 

2. You should consider that you will be in the power of 
your enemy, in whatever place you may he 

3. Thus the person of^the King escaped, while our troops 
were employed in pillaging these villages. 

4. He was guarded first by his own modesty, and then by 
the vigilance and instruction of his father, as long as Jos age 
e:i^o«e^ him to such suspicions. 

*5. Therefore Prutus silently waited for an opportunity. 
For he himself exhibited an incredible patience, as long as he 
saw you tamely bearing the yoke of slavery 5 but when he saw 
you intent upon the recovery of your best rights^ he then pre- 
pared to second your noble efforts. 



Clauses expressing a cause or reason, begin- 
ning by quiaj quonmnij cuniy quodj and sometimes 
cur^ .must also come first: as, ■ 

I shall always love you, because you have con- 
ferred numberless favors upon me: ^ 

Tcj quia me innumeris benefidis affeceris, prop^ 
term semper amaba^ 
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1. /eotaldnotihrite to yoa,becaiMlbiiwnoi where yoo 
were. 

2. But (/'there could be no reason at all, why you should be 
overwhelmed with so great sorrow, it appears a wonder to all, 
that jou betrayed those signs of a weak and degenerate mind. 

*S. How much more wisely did our ancestors act, who in- 
vented an extraoidinaiy punishment against parricides, weU 
knowing that there was nothing so sacred^ which the presump- 
tion or wickedness of men would not violate ; in order that 
they, whom nature herself had not been able to retain within 
the bounds of their duty, might be deterred from the perpetra- 
tion of so foul a crime, by the severity of the punishment ? 
They ordered that they should be sewed alive into a sack, and 
thus be thrown into the river. 

4. For no one imagined that any man existed, who could 
immediately enjoy the sweets of undisturbed rest, after having 
by the enormity of his guilty violated every divine and human 
law : because they, who. have been guilty of so foul a crime, 
not only cannot enjoy calm repose, but not even breathe with* 
out horror and trembling. 



Clauses denoting any thing conditional, the 
guides of which are si, nisi, siquidem, ^c. as, 

I beg you to forgive me, if 1 shall say any 
thing with too great freedom : 

Ego^ si qaid liberius dtxero^ ignoscatis velim^ 

SXAMPLSS'. 

1. I beg of you to send me the hookj if you have it. 

• 2.' 3%e atrocity of the deed would scarcely appear credible 
to mankind, if the parricide were not almost exposed to tl^ 
manifest view of all. 

•3- Would not that man demand the payment of a debt, if 
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ii^eoB justly due^ who could not only extort payment of a sum^ 
which not being justly due^ was properly withheld, iMit eveft 
the blood and vltais of a man nearly related to him. 



Clauses denoting a concession, beginning by 
etsi^ etiamsij quamquanij licety ut^ ^c. as, 

And though they are many, yet they stand in 
need of a teacher and experience : 

Qui^ quanquam plurimi sunt^ dodorem ustim- 
que desiaerant 

EXAMFLES. 

1. I would not do that, though it were in my power.— (It 
is better to make use of a transposition, with the addition of 
tamerij and say, egOj quanquam poteramj tameuy Sfc.J 

2. You will determine that there is no occasion for a long 
speech,, though time enough for speaking might have beeo 
granted us, (with the addition of tamcn in its proper place.) 

*3. That General is therefore by no means (it to command 
m an Asiatic and a regal war, even suppose you should have 
one, who in a pitched battk may appear capable of defeating 
the forces of these two powerful kings ; unless he is also one 
that can restrain his hands, eyes, and thoughts, from the riches 
of our allies, from their wives and childien, from the ornaments 
of their cities and temples, and from the gold and treasures of 
their palaces. 

4. And perhaps In ui^dertaking this cause, impelled by the 
rashness of youth, I may have acted imprudently. Bui since I 
have undertaken it, I will give all the succour and support in 
my power, though terrors compass me on every side, and dan- 
gers threaten me fiora every quarter. , 



Interrogative clauses, which mark at the same 
lime the extent and object of the thing, known 



by the • particles quU^ quid, an, utrum, cur, ^u^ 
modb, qu^madmoaum, ^. as instead of sapng, 
Nescio quis sit ; Quis sit, nescio, is more elegant. 

EXA3IPLES. 

1. It is very evident, what %9 right 3 but it does not so fully 
appear what is expedient. 

2. You see what power he bad 5 now hear what actions he 
performed. 

3. Concerning which, O judges, I neither can discover how 
J can speak; nor how lean be silent. 



Clauses expressing likeness or comparison, 
beginning by velut, quasi, ut,tanquam, ^c. 

KX AMPLE S. 

1. I was silent, as if I had not heard. (^Ego tanquam . . • . 
h better than siluiy tanquam.) 

2. When this sacrilegious wretch, the enemy and despoiler 
of every thing sacred and reli^ous, had seen this divine image^ 
he was seized with such a burning desire and madness, as if he 
himself had received a stroke from that very torch, that he 
ordered the magistrates to pull it to pieces and deliver it to 
him. 



Relative clauses beginning by qui, qualis, 
quantus, quot, quoties, qmm, qiiantopere, ut, ubi, 
should in general be placed before their corres- 
ponding clauses, beginning by w, talis, tantus^ 
tot, toties, tam, tantopere, iia, ibi, expressed or 
understood ; subject, however, to those excep- 
tions, to which we adverted before. 

Qui followed by i$ : 
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SXAMPLSSi 

1. God loves those who pursue virtue. (Qtft virtuti ttu- 
denty eosy Sfc, and not Deus amaJt eos qui.) 

^2. But let us embrace and observe that, iohich has a most 
extensive effect ^ whose influence is felt not merely in our own 
safety and preservation, but also in the acquisition of wealth 
and power ; to banish terror, and retain love and benevolence : 
thus shall the utmost of our ambition be gratified, both in our 
private concerns, and in our political aims and pursuits. For 
they, who wish to inspire terror, must necessarily fear those, 
by whom they are feared. 

3. In those, who have a superior greatness of soul, the de- 
sire of money is directed to the acquisition of power. 

4. I will not say this for the sake of aggravating the circum- 
stances, but I will truly explain to you those sensations which I 
myself received. 

So also the compounds of qui and quis^ as qui^ 

cunque^ quidquid^ ^. 

That will remain all your own, whatever support you afibrd 
the Commonwealth in these most dangerous times. 



Qualis followed by talis : as, 

He is just such a mauj as his father was : 

Qualis pater fuit J talis hie est. 

1. It is easy to perceive, if you wish to retrace the amials of 
^mst ages, that the state and the people have always been such 
as the great men of the state were : and that whatever changes 
have taken place in the morals of the great, the same will also 
follow in the people. 

*2. With great truth did Socrates affirm, that this was the 
nefurest, and as it were the compendious way to glory ; if any 
one would earnestly endeavor to be such as he wished to ap- 
pear. For if there are any, who suppose that they can acquire 
truth and solid glory by hypocrisy, by vain and empty ostenta- 
tion^ by dissimilation not only of the tongue, but of the counte- 
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il^ce, they are egregiously mistaken. Tnie glory pushes its 
roots deep into the ground, and even shoots forth new stems. 
Hypocrisy and fiction, like short-lived flowers, quickly fell 
away ; nor can any dissimulation or disguise be lasting. 

3. I beg of you that you would now prove yourself such a 
many as you have shown yom-seif before. 



Quantits followed by tantus : 

So much esteem shall I suppose that you have for me, as 
you bestow care and attention in the preservation of your 
health. 

Q,uot followed by tot : 

1. You have almost read cw many books, as I ham seen. 

♦2. We shall call him an eloquent orator, whose speeches 
in the senate and at the bar, will strike with conviction, affect 
with delight, and command persuasion. But there are as many 
kinds of speaking, as there are duties in the orator. The sub- 
tle and acute in convincing the judgment, the soft and the tem- 
perate in exciting delight, but the vehement and the passionate 
in bending the heart to persuasion \ in this last lies the whole 
force of the orator. 

3. There are as many stars in the heavens which escape the 
human sight, cu there are which are beheld in the clearest night« 

Quoties followed by toties. 

1, We cannot but admire the divine wisdom as often as tte 
-contemplate the plants, and other productions of the earth. 

*2. When we reflect on the other illustrious actions of your 
life, though you will find reason to attribute much to bravery, 
yet more must be attributed to your good fortune. But so often 
shall be revived in your mind the pleasing remembrance of 
your extensive beneficence, so often shall you think of your 
amazing generosity, so often of your unparalleled wisdom, 
virtues, which I will venture to say not only constitute the high- 
W-i but tlie only happiness of our nature^ as often as you think 
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uof M«, whom ifou have reserved to enjoy with yourself the 
liappiness of our country. 

3. He always came off conqueror, as often as he engaged 
with the enemy. 



Qiitim followed by torn, and quamdiu by tam-^ 
jdiu : 

But iff he had been as dark and secret in the execution, as 
he was daring in the contrivance, he might on some occasions 
have even deceived us ; but there is this most fortunate cir- 
cumstance attending him, that his unparalleled audacity i* 
usually joined with the most singular stupidity. 



Quantopere followed by tantopere : 

If men studied as much to adorn the mind and cultivate the 
understanding, as they labor to adorn their body, nothing would 
be more common than wisdom and yirtue. 



UU quemadmodunij sicut, followed by iia, sic : 

1. With the same fortitude ought we to bear not only thij 
calamity, but even the total overtlirow of our fortune, as we 
have home our former prosperity with calmness and modera« 
tion. 

2. For he rendered his views and designs most evident to 
all, in his hope and expectation of corrupting justice, as he 
was barefaced and open in seizing all the money he could. 



But sometimes, as in the following instance, 
and in forms of adjuration, itci will be more ele- 
gantly followed by y,t : as, 

*1. So may the prospects and the hopes of my remaining 
days be biightened by your good will and the approbation of 

12 
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the Roman peoplc^o^ I have accepted those magisterial offices^ 
with which I have been hitherto invested by the Roman peo- 
ple, with the firm impression upon my mind, of the religious 
obligation, with which I boand myself to discharge them. 

2. So may you return safe into your country, after having 
laid the city in ashes, as you sitecour the distress of an afflicted 
ikther, and listen to his humble petition. 



Ubi followed by Hn: 

The complexion of the times is such, that every one thinks 
bis own condition the most miserable, and wishes least to b^ 
where he is. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF CONJUNCTIONS, AND THE MODE OF CONNECT- 
ING WORDS AND CLAUSES. 



Conjunctions give a coherence aad force 
to the sentence, and are necessary to elucidate 
the subject,, which without them would be unin-* 
telligible. Their proper disposition is therefore 
of &e greatest consequence. Such indeed is 
their utility, that the best writers often multiply 
them by the figure polysyndeton : and Ae few 
cases when the connexion will not suffer by then: 
absence, are chiefly in lofty subjects that demanji 
great vehemence of expression, and mark some 
sudden affection or agitation of the mind; 
when the gesture or action of the speaker may 
be supposed to supply their place; as in that 
well-known exclamation of Cicero, Exce^sit, 
evasitj erupit! 

In the connexion of single words which have 
some difference in their meaning, though they 
agree closely with each other, with the same 
nominative, or the same verb ; where the Eng- 
lish would be content with one and, the Latins 
use two or even more. This double et, has the 
force of the double turn, 4ion modo sed eimn ; as, 
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He favours, notices and loves me beyond the 
rest : 

Me prce ceteris et eolith et observat et diligit. 

EXAMPLES. 

3,. I wish you to demand and expect every thing from me« 

2. The day after, in the morning, the Germans persisting 
in their treachery and dissimulation, came in great num hers 
^o the camp. 

^} But if reason teaches the learned ; necemty^ the barba- 
rian ; common customy all nations in general ; and even Nature 
itself instructs the brutes to defend their hodiesj limbs, and 
lives, when attacked, by all possible methods, you cannot 
pronounce this action criminal, without determining at the 
same time, that whoever falls into the hands of a highwayman 
must of necessity perish either by the sword or your decisions. 



This repetition of the c/, is made for the sake 
pf perspicuity, because the mind of the hearer 
naturally expects something more to follow, 
when it has been prepared for it by one of the 
conjunctions; as, 

Liber tibi jam redditus estj aut brevi reddetur; 
It is not known whether the sentence is to end 
at redditus est, or not, as it stands ; but when you 
add, liber tibi aut jam redditus est, aut brevi red- 
detur, that doubt vanishes from the beginning ; 
but it must be observed, that if the words to be 
connected mark no difference with each other, 
there must be butane conjunction : as, 

Not a single act of bravery could pass unob- 
served ; for all the adjoining hills and eminences,, 
which afforded a near prospect of the sea, were 
covered with our men. 
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The connexion, especially in grave and serious 
subjects, is often made by the repetition of the 
preceding word, instead of a conjunction : as, 

I think that nothing is more sweet, more de- 
lightful, or more worthy the liberty of man, than 
friendship : 

Amicitid nihil dulciusj nihil suavisj nihil homi- 
nis libertate digniusj esse puto. 

, EXAMPLES. - 

*1. At the very first onset, Numitor, giving it out that the 
enemy had invaded the city and attacked the royal palace, 
recalled the Alban youth to guard and defend the citadel with 
their arms ; but when he saw the two young men returning to 
him with joy in their countenance, and ready to congratulate 
him on their success in having put the tyrant to death, he im- 
mediately called a council, and laid before them tlie wicked 
and ^barbarous conduct of his brother towards himself, disco- 
vered the origin of his grandsons, how they had been born, 
educated, mid discovered, pointed but the assassination of the 
tyrant, and himself the author and contriver of it. 

2. Nor is the sound of the trumpet the same, when the army 
is marching to an engageniient, or when it sounds a retreat. 

3* They have chosen me as their refuge against oppression, 
as the avenger of their wrongs, the patron of their rights, and 
the sole manager of the present impeachment. 

4. If any king, if any foreign state or nation, had been 
guilty of the like inhumanity against a Roman <;itizen, would 
you, not make them feel the full weight of public vengeance? 
Would you not pursue them with the terror of your arms ? 
Could we suffer this injury and ignominy of the Roman name 
to remain unpunished and unrevenged ? 

5. God has provided for the wants, and the convenieDce», 
and the preservation of man. 



When the words denote similitude orcompari- 
12* 
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son, instead of et, we may connect them by ufj 
followed by ita ; as, 

You have performed the greatest and the most 
useful actions : 

HeSj lit mtmmas^ ita utilissimas^ gessisti. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The people of Tarsus, who are the very worst of allies ; 
^d the people of haodicea, who surpass them in folly and 
perverseness, sent of their own accord, for Dolabella; from 
both which cities he levied and formed the image of an army, 
having by their numbers the appearance of a Grecian army. 

, •S. We have heard of the Godis being under the influence 
of the same desires, diseases, and passions ; nor were they, as 
fable tells us, without their wars and battles : nor did the 
Gods, as in the battles of Homer, some on one side, and some 
on the other, lend each bis assistance to two contending ar- 
mies, but they carried on their own wars unih the Titans and 
the Giants. 

3. Your country will for ever love and revere your name^ 
for you liave performed the greatest and most useful exploits. 

When it is necessary to introdace a circum- 
stance of greater weight than what precedes it, 
it is elegantly connected by quid ? quod ; as, 

A wise man lives contented, and indeed the 
wiser a man is, the more resigned he is in his 
0eath. 

Sapiens contentus vivit : quid? quod sapientis- 
simus quisque animo €Bqui$simo moritur* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I have ever been ready to be of service to you in what- 
ever things I could, with my assistance and my advice : noy, I 
Ulive not even denied you my own garments and money. 
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2. I found (he young man whom you extolled with such ex- 
travagant praises, not at all advanced in his karning ; he did 
not even know how to decline nouns or to conjugate verbs 
with any correctness. 



The connexion between two nouns or sulgects 
conveying nearly the same idea, is elegantly 
made by the repetition of tnm ; as, odit turn vir- 
tutem, turn liberates artes ; but if there is a dif- 
ference between them, the first which is the in- 
ferior idea has generally cum jiurefixed to it, and 
the more forcible is connected by turn ; as. 

We ought to love those who have deserved 
well of us, and chiefly our preceptors. 

Cum omnes de nobis bene meritosy turn maxime 
prceceptores nostras^ amme debemus, 

£XAMPLES. 

1. I know your mother, a pious and honest woman. 

2. He was a young man of the best disposition, and of 
great erudition. 

5. Good health, and frugality which chiefly procures it, is 
both necessary in every kind of pursuit, and chiefly in this 
important study. 

4. I have both at other times recommended to you to prac- 
tise virtue, and to observe an unwearied diligence in your 
studies, but I have particularly done it in my last letters to you. 



Words referring to the same subject^ but whose 
meaning is so far opposite that one of them may 
be taken away or denied, are connected by the 
repetition of auty vel or sivcj where the English 
would be satisfied with one : as, 
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To-moiTOw I shall write or come : 
Cras aut scribam aut veniam. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I have asked ray father that he would send -me those 
books, or money to buy them. 

2. Had I the perfidy which they possess, at least I should 
not have had the folly to betray either an open enmity, while 
I cherbhed a concealed and obscure hatred, or an inclinatiou 
to hurt where I had not the power to do an injury. 

•3. Dramatic writers, when the fabulous hero of their play, 
after having been educated under some poor shepherd, ignorant 
pf his true parent, is discovered to be of royal Hneage^ or the 
offspring perhaps of some celestial divinity, always think it 
necessary to exhibit the noble youth, as istill retaining a grate- 
ful affection for the honest rustic to whom he had so long sup- 
posed himself indebted for his birth. 

Observe that when several words are to be 
jomed by a conjunction copulative, the second is 
not inelegantly joined by the enclitic que and 
the third by et or ac ; as, 

I desire friendship, honors, and general knowl- 
edge : 

Amicitiam honoresque, et return scientiam expeto. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Your elegant^ learned, and polite letters were delivered 
to me. 

2. He did not suffer those whom he did not think capable 
of becoming orators, to lose their time with him, and he dis« 
missed them, and used to persuade them to betake themselves 
to that pursuit for which he thought them best fitted. 

^ What we have said concerning these conjunc- 
tions is nearly applicable to the negative* 
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The Latins seldom use non followed by hec or 
nequcj but repeat either of the two latter* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. After this battle^ Csesar resolved not to give audience to 
their Ambassadors, nor admit them to terms of peace, seeing 
they had treacherously applied for a truce, and afterwards 
wantonly broken it. 

2. That part of your excuse in which you say, that your 
letters are always couched in the same words, from your pov- 
erty of expression, I do not understand, and do not approve. 



^ The connexion is also often made by the repe- 
tition of the preceding negative : as, 

No one loves, or respects you : 

Nemo te amaty nemo te coliU 

EXAMPLE. 

But in the glory which you have lately acquired, you have 
no associate, how great soever it is, and surely nothing can be 
greater 5 it is all your own: No Commander, Captain^ troop 
tfr battalion robs you here ; nay, even Fortune, the Goddess 
who presides over human affairs, claims no share of this hon- 
or ; to you she resigns it. 



Sometimes the connexion is effected by ne 
quidem^ followed by nedum^ when what follows 
is of greater force than what goes before ; and 
sometimes by non modd noth and non m^ddj fol- 
lowed by sedj ne quidem^ when what follows is 
of less force than w^hat precedes : but these are 
well-known forms. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. He has learned neither to wrhe, nor read. 

2. For indeed we cannot bear that man to stand forward 
eis an accuser, or a censurer^ who himself is found guilty of 
that crime which he reproves in another. 



It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
Latins generally use nee and neque for et wo»; 
for et nunquam always nee unquam ; for et nemo^ 
they use nee uUus, nee quisquam ; for et nihilj nee 
quidquam ; and for et nusquam^ nee usquam. 



In connecting divisions of sentences the same 
rule nearly applies ets in connecting single words, 
by the repetition of et^ if they refer to the same 
subject ; or if one n negative, by neque^ necj for 
et non followed by et; if both are negative, by a 
double nee and neque ; or where there is an op- 
position by the repetition of auty vel ; where the 
English would be often satisfied with one of the 
above conjunctions. 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. Thus the quality of their ibod, their perpetual exercise, 
and free unconfined manner of life, (because being from their 
childhood fettered by no rules of duty or education, they ac- 
knowledge no law but will and pleasure) contribute to make 
them strong, and to render them of a gigantic size. — (Here 
the repetition may be observed in the connexion of the single 
words, as in the two clauses.) 

2. You therefore were not present at these transactions, and 
it has always been my chief care not to be present myself. 

3, For I am deprived of a grei^t number <^f my most mik^ 
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me, or whom the hard necessity of flight has dispersed into 
various parts. 

4. Certainly, if the mind had not a forethought of a here- 
after, it would neither harrass itself with so many toib, nor be 
tormented with so many cares and watchings, nor contend so 
•(ten for life itself. 



In connecting two clauses of a sentence, if the 
latter is the consequence or the effect of the for- 
mer, they may be more closely joined by ut^ in- 
stead of ofiarej igUur, hinc^ &c. and by ita ut 
instead or the simple et: as. 

You have never loved your brother : hence it 
is no wonder that he does not love you : 

Tu nunquamfratrem amastij ut non mirum sitj 
fe ah eo non redamatum esse. 

KXAMPLES. 

1. The citizens we lost, fell in battle, not by the insolence 
of victoty I whence there can be no doubt but that if it were 
possible, Caesar would recall many from the shades. 

2. Philip indeed, the King of Macedonia, was greatly sur- 
passed by Alexander in the glory and magnitude of his ex- 
pl<Mts, but he was great]y superior to his son in gentleness of 
disposition and in humanity. The one was always great, the 
other was often debased by the blackest crimes : the precept 
therefore of those men is most wise who teach us, that the 
more exalted we are, the greater humility we should show. 

3. When I bad fasted for two whole days, and had not 
even tasted a drop of water, overcome as I was with languor 
and famine, I certainly found that I needed your good offices 
more than I thought you could possibly require mine. 

/to, foUowed by «rf, may also be used for qui- 
dent, followed by sed : as, 
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I love you indeed^ but I cannot indulge youi- 
vices : 

Amo te ittty ut tamen tuis vUiis indulgere ne- 
queam. 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. t'or what is there more commoa than for those who are 
alive to enjoy the free privilege of breathing, and those who 
are dead to have a little earth to cover their bones, for those 
who sail over the waters to have the full* scope of the seas, and 
for the shipwrecked mariner to' find a shore to be cast upon. 
They live indeed, while they do live, but they cannot draw 
their breath from heaven : they die dndeed, but the earth does 
not cover their bones : they are indeed tossed upon the waves, 
but no ablution takes place ; lastly they are ca'st away indeed, 
but their dead bodies cannot even find rest upon the rocks. 

2. There is also another report concerning the captives^ 
that the ten first came ; and when it had been a subject of 
much doubt in the senate whether they should be admitted 
into the city or not, they were indeed admitted, but an audi- 
ence was not granted them. 

3. Preserve indeed a grave deportment, but do not fall into 
raoroseness and melancholy. (This may be with the addition, 
of teamen.) 

Where both clauses express a doubt, the con* 
nexion is generally made by utruniy or the en- 
clitic W6, with the first, and an before the second. 

EXAMPLE. 

Alexander was a long time very doubtful, whetlier he should 
persevere, or retreat. 

The connexion of two clauses is also more 
elegantly made by is, followed by qui; by tali% 
followed by qualis; hytantus^ foDowed by quanr 
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tus ; tot, followed by quot^ than by isj talisy tan- 
tus, tot J ^c. followed by ut. . 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Yoar father proved himadfsuch a man, that if you could 
show yourself the same, you would pass for a very great mao. 
-^Here tcdem quaUm will be much better thao taicm ut.) 

2. For what shows less^ I do not say of an orator, but of 
a reasonable being, than to throw that land of objection to aa 
adversary, that^ if he should deny it but upon his bare word, 
the objector could proceed no further. 

*3. If then the benefits that philosophy has conferred upon 
mankind, and the delights we receive from the study oi it are 
80 great y that we cannot conceive any more important or more 
lasting to be derived from any other science ; why do we not 
devote our whole time and thoughts to the acquisition of phi- 
losophical knowledge ? 

4. My love for you is so great thai I should be the happiest 
of m^ortals, if your affection for me was equai to it. 



The connexion of clauses may also be made 
by tantum abest ut, followed by another ut : as, 

I not only have not forgotten you^ but 1 think 
of you every day : 

Tantum abest^ tui ut oblitus sim, ut nullusprm" 
tereat dies, quin mihi in mentem tui venial. 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. These amicable alliances are not only not founded oa 
the basis of reciprocal wants, hut we often see those men dis- 
tinguished for their liberality and beneficence, whose power 
and riches, but, above all, whose superior virtue, (a much 
firmer support) have raised them above every necessity pi 
having resource to the assistance of others. 

13 
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*t. Therefdre those who ^o not give a metrical or harnBo- 
Dious termination to th^ir sentences seem to me to resemble* 
the motion of those men whom the Greeks call MrciX*)rr9Viy 
and not only is the style not enervated by that carefiil dbpo^ 
tion of wordsy as many will presume to assert, who from ig- 
norance of their masters, the dullness of their own genius, or 
their dread of labor, have never been able to accomplish it, 
but even without it, all the force and energy of their sentences 
is lost. 

3. My own private Int^'ests indeed I cannot have preferred 
in this, /or I am sensible that I have drawn much hatred upon 
myself, partly secret, partly open, which I might have avoided, 
and by which you may profit. 

4. You not only are not a peHect master of the Greek lan- 
guage, hut joa have scarcely learned its first rudiments. 



In connectitig sentenced which contain a more 
complete and absolute sense, but which at the 
same time have a reference to the subject men- 
tioned before, oui, quiBj quody as we have al- 
ready seen, is often used instead of hicj isy etj ve- 
ro, igitur^ and sometimes enimy which are re- 
jected ; but it must be observed, that this rela- 
tive must apply to what is immediately prece- 
ding. 

As the use of the relative, and indeed this ap- 
plication of it in connecting sentences, merits 
the attention of those who study elegance, it 
will not be superfluous to advert to it again in 
this place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I have always received the most gentle, and at the same 
time the most salutary advice fi-om you ; and if I had follow- 
ed 3K)or wise directions, I should now be the happiest of men. 
(Here qui may agree either with advice or with J.) 
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2. I went to his bouse, but when I coold not find him, I re- 
turned home. 

3. But if I defended my own safety against his very cruel and 
violent attack upon me, you ought to rest satisfied that I 
did not complain to you even of your brother's injurious treats 
ment of me ; for when I found that he was meditating to di- 
rect all the efforts of hb •trifonnitial power towards my destnic^ 
tion, I then availed myself of the interest I had with your wife 
and sister to prevail upon them to deter him from doing me 
that Injury. 



In the beginning of a sentence which has a 
reference to what goes before, the Latins more 
frequently make use of neque than ofnon before 
vero^ eninij tamen. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. But nothings said h«, seems to me of superior excellence 
than for a speaker to have that irresistible hold upon the as- 
semblies of men, as by the charms of his eloquence to bend 
their minds to his own purposes, to lead them lo whatever di- 
rection he chooses, or dissuade them from whatever he pleases. 
(Vide Chap. I.). 

•2. For it was not merely to confer a mark of his favor, 
that Alexander the Great preferred the pencil of Apelles, or 
the chissel of Leusippus, to those of others, but that he knew 
full well that their art would throw a lustre upon his own name, 
as well as upon themselves. 

*3. Yet the blind fury of Catiline not only received no 
check or diminution, but he was now daily forming and medi- 
tating new machinations ; he now occupied himself in estab- 
lishing new depots of arms in the most commodious places of 
Italy ; he now took up all the money he could upon his own 
credit, or that of his friends, and had it conveyed to Faesulae 
into the hands of a certain ManHus, who became afterwards 
one of the principal conductors of the war. 
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4. But the enjoyment of ease was not granted us to devote 
our time to these liberal arts, though we earnestly wished and 
desired it. 



Thus also the ancients more frequently use 
neque vera aaisquamy for nemo verb/: neque vero 
guidquam, for nihil verd : and neque enim quis- 
quam, neque tamen quisquaniy for nemo enim^ 
nemo tamen. 

Nam cumj etenim cum, at the beginning of a 
sentence are more frequently used than cum enim. 

EXAMPLli:. 

For when he had left me no other alternative than to swear : 
I then in a solemn and elevated voice uttered that true and 
most gratifying oath ; which the people with an unanimous 
acclamation swore that I had most truly uttjered. 



After quid aliud^ nihil aliudy it is more elegant 
to use nisi than qucim : as, 

I ask nothing else in my own ri^ht, than that 
you write to me : 

Nihil aliud a tejure meopostuloj nisi ad me vi 
scrihas. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What else is it not to answer the letters of a friend, thtm 
to neglect his friendship. 

2. Nothing else is obtained by so obstinate and bloody a 
war hut defeat and disgrace. 



Nisi should also be used instead of preeter^ 
pTiBterqmm^ after a negation. 
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What the Pythian oracle declared, that no other cause, e0> 
cept avarice, ^ould^ destroy Sparta, it seems to have predicted 
not only to the Lacedemonians, but to all other opulent u&- 
tlons. 



Quod si, and quod nisi are often put for sij and 
for si nofii at the beginning of a sentence, when 
the subject of both sentences has an immediate 
connexion : as, 

TjTyou have to do witli this man, you will soon 
perceive that I complained justly of him : 

Quod si tihi res cum isto sitj turn sentiasy me 
jure de ilh questum. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, He declared that he would no longer lend his assistance 
to tlie senate, in their proceedings (grassanti) against the 
people ; that he would interfere if they persevered in their 
former t3rranny ; but if they thought that he could be as cruel 
as the senators, that he would go away with his soldiers^ and 
no longerbe present at their civil broils. 

2. Thus in these perilous times, he not only preserved him- 
self, but he was the chief protection of his dearest friend. If 
a pilot is entitled to the highest praise, who saves a vessel 
from a storm, and a dangerous se» ; should he not be esteem- 
ed of an extraordinary prudence, ^who has reached a secure 
haven from so many and such overwhelming civil tempests ? 

♦3. How inconsistent would it be, upon seeing a statue or 
a painting, to Jbe convinced that it was the production of art, 
and on the distant view of the navigation of a vessel, to enter- 
tain no doubt but that it was guided by the combined powers of 
skill and wisdom, or on the contemplation of a sun-dial, or 
clock, to know that they point out the hours by means of art, 
and not by mere chance ; but at the same tim% to think the 
world* which both displays the p^fections of these arts, and 

/ * 13 
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contains in itself the artists themselves, to be a mass destitute 
of plan, wisdom, or contrivance ? Ifony one should carry into 
Scythia or Britain that sphere which our friend Posidonius 
lately made, which describes the same revolutions in the sun, 
the moon, and the five planets, which are performed each day 
and night in the heavens, is there a man even amongst those 
barbarous people who would have a single doubt but that the 
sphere was perfected by a wonderAil efibrt of art ? 



Instead of quod attinet ad id quodj and which 
the English itself renders by as to whaij it is 
more elegant simply to use quod. 

EXAMPLE. 

At to what some men have thought that the soul itself will 
one day perish, they are most egregiously mistaken. 



And on the contrary, the best writers do not 
use quod ad with the accusative, for as tOy in re- 
gard to^ but always quod cUtinet, quod special ad: 
as, As to you ; quod ad vqs attinet 

EXAMPLE. 

At to youy I never saw a man more perniciously prodigal. 



Imetating an objection, instead of saying, at 
ohjici possitj objidat quis^ ^. it will be sufficient 
simply to make use of a<, and the answer may 
be made with, or even without at. 

EXAftlTLES. 

1 . In this I have often been struck with admiration at the 
dignity, the justice, and the wisdom manifested by Cwsar. — 
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He always uses the most honorable names towards Pompey« 
But some one will sayy that he showed the most persecuting 
and vindictive spirit towards his person. But these were the 
deeds of arms, and the insolence of victory, and not of Caesar. 

2. Yet you tmll say, that it was I who advised him to it ; 
as if he could not have done a service to his country, without 
an adviser. But again you wUl object that I rejoiced at it. 
What, amidst such universal joy, was there any reason why I 
should foe the only rejected person in Rome ? 



In the connexion of several arguments, the 
Latins do not eniimerate them by primdj secun- 
(do, tertio, ^. but by primum, deinde, turn, de- 
nique, postremo ; and instead of those words ol 
enumeration, as turn, prceterect, insuper, ^c. other 
forms of connexion may be used, as, accedit 
quod ; ut taceam, omittam, 4^c. 

BXAMPLE. 

We must jfrst consider, that our kindness should hurt no- 
body; secondly y that it should not be above our faculties; 
^Mrdly, that it may be exercised with dignity ; and lastly ^ at- 
tended with th^ greatest honesty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE SIMPLE VARIATION OF WORDS. 



A.S nothing contributes more to elegance of 
style than a change or variation of words, to 
which the scholar should be early introduced, 
we shall briefly show how it may be effected. 
This variation is either simple, and consists in 
the mere change of one word into another sy- 
nonimous word or phrase, or it is rhetorical or 
ornamental, as Inr the accession of another ex- 
pression, more full, dignified, or smooth, the- 
sinq^le idea receives greater ornament, and by 
this metaphorical and circuitous manner, as- 
sumes the form of a period. But we shall not 
treat so fully of this last, till we come to speak 
of perspicuity and copiousness. Thus, to give 
an example of a simple variation by means of 
a synonimous phrase : 

Ingenium est omnium hominum a labore pro- 
dive ad libidinem. — Ter. 

May be varied thus : 

£a est omnium nwrtalium idoles ut a labore 
ad voluptatem ruant. 

Thus again, to show the ease with which a 
sentence may be almost infinitely varied : 
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In hoc naiura efficere quid possit videtur ex- 
perta. 

Try the word n(Uura in other cases : 

In the genitive : 

In hoc natures quanta vis sit, satis perspectum 
est. 

In the dative : 

Nnturee quid efficere liceat, in hoc compertum 
est. 

In the accusative : 

Naturam, quid efficere possit, experiri voluis- 
3e arbitror. 

In the ablative : 

In hoc quid a naturd effici possit, compertum 
est. 



An adjective may be changed into a substan- 
tive : as, 

He reproaches his legs for being too slender: 
Crurum nimiam tenuitatem viiuperat. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He was sufilciently eloquent, liberal^ versed in civil law, 
as well as the military art. — ^(Say lutbebat enim ) 

2. How senseless must you think yourselves, who, while you 
possess the real comforts and blessings in life, harrass your 
minds with phantoms of imaginary evils, and instead of enjoy- 
ing the substantial gifts of fortune, torture yourselves with the 
apprehension of future calamities, which are never likely to 
happen? 

3. If I had not opposed 'A** rtish man with all the energy of 
vbrtue and fortitude, where is the man who would not have 
thought that all the firmness I displayed during my Consulship^ 
hftd been more the effect of chance than of wisdom. 
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4. Ill the eomplaiat I then made^ mournful and wretched a^ 
It was, though unavoidable by me, in that station to which I 
had been raised, what was there in the least abusive ? Did 
1 not speak with moderation ? Yet how temperate must that 
man be, who, complaining of him^ could abstain from abuse ? 



And in the same manner an adjective may be 
elegantly put in the neuter gender, and its sub- 
stantive in the genitive case : as, instead of hane 
laudem consecutus esy say hoc laudis. . .... 



EXAMPLES. 



1. The sun imparts the same Hght and heat to all these na- 
tions. 

2. You have this nobility y and I shall always pay you that 
deference. 

3. Our friendship has so much weight with me that there is 
nothing which I would not willingly undertake for its sake. . 

4. I shall chiefly devote to writing "whatever time the xn- j^ 
trigues of my enemies, the causes of my friends, or the inter- 
csts of the poblic shall allow me. 



Two substantives are often put for one ; each 
however having its proper force and meaning ; 
for they are not redundant, but are intended to 
give greater perspicuity or harmony to the sen- 
tence : as instead of offendere hominem, we shall 
say offendere animum hominis, because it is his 
mind which is offended ; and offendere hominem 
might be mistaken for, to find a man. We shall 
be more accurate in saying ^^sdi mucrone ictusj 
than gladio. Thus Cicero uses vis Deorum^ ra-^ 
liofiaucice^ veritatis necessitas naturtje^ res ratio- 
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num. But though Diij fiduciay Veritas^ naiura^ 
rationeSi might have been sufficient, still we must 
suppose that the othertnibstantives convey a pe- 
culiar meaning to give more force to the others. 

XXAM9LB8. 

1. How wise and fortunate are they, who by a happy al- 
chymy of mind can turn even the most disw^eable circum- 
stances of life to pleasure and advanti^. Thus even sores 
and diseas^i may benefit a man^ thoi^ they are attended ev- 
en with excruciating pains. 

2. Say now that you were over-reached by him who refus- 
ed such an immense sum of money not on account of his indo^ 
lenccy but on account of his magmfioenc^' — (Here inertiam lor 
boris may be used, and followed by magnificentiam liberaUta^ 
tisj for the sake of that oonctnmfiu,.or equality of the clauses, 
which we shall mention afterwards.) 

3. The whole Semite (Mie state or condition of) the judi- 
ciary proc^dings, the whole commonwealth itself has under- 
gone a revolution. 

*4. Nor can any thing. |io ruinous or destructive befal the 
destinies of mankind, as for trutky integrity, honor, and reli- 
gion, to be banished or rejected by this honorable body. 

5. The other maintains, that death was not deseed by the 
immortal Gods as a punishment, but is either imposed upon 
v& by nature^ or uitended as a cessation of our toils and mise- 
riesy so that the wise never suffer it unwillingly ; that bf nds 
and. imprisonment, especially if perpetual, are contrived for 
thei-p^nishment of detestable crimes. "* 



The pronou% persondl may be retidcred by 
the pronoun substantive. « 



<xijirx«E. 



Though C«^ had never been my friend, but had always 
shown a disinclination to me^ though he had sdighted my friend- 
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ship, aad acted the part of an imf^cable toMny towards me, 
yet after the great things he has done, and still continues to do, 
I could not help loving him. 



it may be observed that the dative acquisitive 
is often elegantly used instead of the genitive. 



EXAMPLS. 



When they heard that he had been condemned unheard, the^ 
threw themselves at the judge's feet^ and prayed that he might 
be saved from the gallows. 



The English adjective may be sometimes ren- 
dered by a substantive, and the word with 
which it agrees be put in the genitive case : as. 

You will easily judge how few orators there 
are and have been : 

FadlUme quanta oratorum sit^ semperque fuerit 
paucitas^judicahis : 

Instead of Qtulmpauci .... 



SXAMFLES. 



1 m^ Ancient friendsUp-f the digpity of the man, and my con- 
stant practice through life, jointly caUed upon me to d^nd 

him. 

2. A good voice f though it is very desirable, is not in our 
power to acquire, but to exercise and improve it, is certainly 
in the power or©very man. 

3. No one could resist the^rarc Hercules. 

This variation generally takes place when 
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l&e chief stress lies upon the adjectives, as im* 
plying a cause, reason, or somediing like it ; wc 
would not say, coximus bonitatem pants • • • « or 
locutm sum cum doctrind viri. 



A substantive may be changed into a verb by 
a periphrasis : as, 

Nor could I foresee that accident : 

Neque quod accidit^ prcmdere poteram. 

EXABCPLES. 

1. Nor did I prognosticate those events j when I said they 
would happen ; but I was only urged by my fears, lest they 
should happen ; when I considered the possibility of them, 
and at the same time foresaw their pernicious tendency, if 
they should happen. 

*2. For when by reason of the adjournment of the Comitia, 
I found myself thrice chosen first Praetor by all the centuries, 
it was^asy forme from thence to collect both what yowr senti- 
ments of me were, and what qualifications you required in otb* 
ers. 

*3. When we consider the benefits we have received from 
our parents, who in our helpless infancy watched over us with 
the tenderest affection, and whose cares and anxieties attended 
us in our entrance into the world, should they not command 
every return of filial duty and affectionate regard. 

4. But I make this concession to you, that you may pass 
over those things which, from your siience^ you allow not to 
exist. 



But above all a SUPERLATIVE will admit 
lit many different modes of variation. 

A superlative is elegantly changed into a 
14 
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conpsrative, with a negative, especiaUy with 
the pronoun relative, 91^, q^ue^ quod ; as^ 
A most courteous wd learned man : 
Vir quo non alius humanior^ quo non doctior 
alter. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He was mosi emnentj and indeed OQparalleled in his 
virtues and vices. — (Say, nihil fuiU) 

2. Plato, who was the mott '%ngenUn» and learned of men, 
laid it down as a maxim, that tibose republics would enjoy a 
lasting happiness, whose government was in the handar of the 
wise and the learned. 

3. The mind of that man, whom we caO the moat fortunate^ 
is sometimes corroded by secret cares and troables, which are 
concealed from the observation of other men ; thus the can* 
ker-worm, though invisible to the eye, often destroys the bud 
of the rose, which is the fairest of flowers. 



Observe that quo is more elegantly used with 
a comparative than utj to express the purpose. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He paid liis debts, that he might lead a happier life. 

2. We broke open the seal, thai we might detect the con- 
spirators the more easily. 



« 
Or it maj^ be rendered comparatively, with 
an affirmative, either by an interrogative or a 
repetition of the words : as, 
A most courteous man : 
Vir humanus^ si quisouam omninb humanus. 
Or : Quisj or, quid hoc viro kumanior, or bu- 
^ius f 



1. Believe me, your brother is a most studiout man* 

2. Croesus was the ricAe«f man in the world; and yet nei^ 
ther his numerous forces, nor his riches, could avail any thing, 
against the attack of a small but disciplined army, inured to 
poverty and hardships. 



A superlative receives an additional force, if 
its comparative is introduced with it, as having 
more power than the superlative ; in this man- 
ner, 

Plato a most learned man : 

Plato quovis doctissimo doctior. 

EXAMPLK8. 

1. In this, ipdeed, I am more miserable than you, becaute 
my calamity is accompanied with yours, and common to both. 

2. Farewell then, my friend, and be persuaded that you are 
most dear to my heart, but much dearer if you can receive any 
pleasure from these precepts and admonitions. 

3. Be persuaded that thoso are the fairest talents, which 
are employed for the good of others. 



Cicero aad the best writers often increase 
the force of the superlative by the addition of 
such expressions as these, unus omnium^ unusy 
sine contraversidf apprtm^ insigniter^ egregi^ : as, 

You seem to me a most choke and excellent 
speaker : 

Units ovmium in dicendo mihi videris lectissi- 
mus. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I dare pronounce him to be the most eminent in the state 
for genius and industtyi 
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2. 1 cannot even promise it to thai mo9t kamedaxulreUgwa^ 
ifian, and who enjoys your greatest favor and friendship. 

3. Horace derived his delightful urbanity from the society 
of Maecenas, that mo9t polite of all men^ and from the cpurt 
of Augustus, that best school of all true elegance. 



The variation of the superlative may be ele- 
gantly made by these verbs, contendere^ certaref 
superarej or by cedere ; as, 

Cicero was the most eloquent of orators : 
Nemo oratortim cum Cicerone contendere audet 
ehquentuu 

KXAMPLES. ' 

1. Your brother is Ubie greatest hver of literature that ever 

2. Those who love and cultivate the liberal arts, are always 
the most humane and courteous of men. 

3. Alexander the Great was the most ambitious of heroes, 
who is even said to have wept, because he had no other world 
to conquer. 



The superlative may also be elegantly varied 
by these forms, tarn followed by qudm, qui, or 
torn, quam qui maxime ; by adeo, itd. ut ; tantuSy 
quantus ; (Bqu^ or perinde, otque : as, 

This man possesses the greatest humanity : 

Humanitas in hoc viro tarn mc^nay quhm quae 
maxima: or, 

Haud est quisquam omnium teque humanusj at- 
que hie vir^ ^. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Nero was the most cruel tyrant that ever lived. 
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2. He fbqght wkh utiparaUekd bravery, and overcame the 
enemy. 

3. The letters, which he sent to the senate, were the moit 
elegant that can be conceived. 

4. The study of physic is very, Or the mo$ty useful. 

In these different forms something must be 
added, which the judgment of the scholar will 
easily suggest: as, Tantusi quantus^ nunquam 
aniea : adedj ut nihil suprd ; ut nulla fieri possit 
accessioy nihil addipossfU ; ut nulli sint canjeren- 
dij 1$^- 

Instead of quo^ €0, or quanto before a com- 
parative, a sentence may be elegantly varied by 
using ut quisque in the first part, and ita in the 
latter, witk superlatives t as. 

The more a man excels in greatness of soul, 
the mare he wishes to be the first of men : 

Ut quisque animi magnitudine maxirm exceUity 
ita maxirm vuh omnium princeps esse^. 

EXiiMFLSS. 

1. Thus for the fiitisre, the more opulent any man may be, 
the greater enemy he will appear to the Romans. 

3. The more abandoned any man has been, the safer will 
he be. 

3. ITie more eloquent tmy one b, ike more he dreads the 
difficulties of speaking, the various turns and chances of his 
oration, and the expectation of men. 

4. The more diligently a boy attepds to his studies, the more 
learned he will be : the better a husbandman manures his land, 
and with the greater Idbor and care he ploughs his fields, the 
more plentiful crops they will yield. 

Quot may bechanged'into quantum, and tot into 
14* 
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iantum^ when they are meant to express not 
merely nmnbers, but magnitude. 



EXAM7I4E. 



How many hook» you have ! If we were ta estimate your 
knowledge by the size of your library^ you must be thought th« 
most learned man in the universe. 



Quot may also be changed into quoins quis- 
quBj with a kind of exclamation indirectiy ex- 
pressive of paucity of numbers : as, 

How many will believe this ? 

Quotus quisque hoc credet ? 



EXAMPLSS. 



1. Well may you commend their patriotism ; for how mam/ 
(tra iJtere, who will voluntarily lay down their lives for their 
country ? 

2. How many are there, who can escape reports In a city 
so much addicted to scandal ? 



Observe that the particle enim is ielegantly in* 
serted between quotus and quisque. 

EXAMPLE. 

For how few are there j who understand the art of numbers 

and measure ? 



For octodecim and novemdecim it is more ele- 
gant to use duodevigintij and undevigintij and 
also, duodevicesimusy , undevicesimusy duodetri- 
ginta, ^c. awd to express a large uncertain 
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number, the Latins generally use sexcenti^ cen- 
tum^ milk and sexcenties, miuies^ centies. 

An adjective and a participle are stometimes 
used for a substantive : as, 

I saw him at his departure : 

Vidi eum prqfidscentem^ 

EXAMTLBS. 

1. Xenophon represents the elder Cyrus at Jus deaths 9lb 
expressing his belief of the soul's immortality. 

2. Cato learnt the Greek language in hU old age. 

3. This he affirmed in his lifetime; and the wisdom, 
which distilled from his lips was so pleasing to my sool^ that I 
shall retain and chorish his wholesome 4)recepts as long as I 
live, 

A substantive joined with the preposition prop- 
ter, obf ^. Avill be elegantly put in the case, 
which was to have been governed by the verb, 
the preposition left out, and the other substan- 
tive, which was to have been the case of the 
verb, will be put in the genitive ; as, instead of 
saying invidere alicui ob divitiasy we shall say in- 
videre divitiis alicujus. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . If you had succeeded in >this business, I shonldf l^nre con- 
gratulated you OH your goodforhme, 

2. If I speak with too much freedom, I may he forgiven on 
account qfmy youth. 

3. And therefore this is the answer which I retm-n to your 
letter, in which you would fein throw out some threats and in- 
vectives against me : I freely forgive you for the concern you 
express, and even commend you for it, for I have been. taught 
by my own feelings the AiU force of fraternal afieption*- 
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And in the same manners stfbfitafidve joined 
with these prepositions a6, propter^ per^ ^. may 
by a kind cf prosopopoeia Decome the nomina- 
tive case to the verb, the prepositions being teft 
out : as for. You tae become famous on acamnt 
of your learning : say, your learning has render- 
ed you famous. 

SXAMFUM* 

1. I shall attach myself to his most particular friends, and 
thus I shall msinuate mjsdf iolo ao intimacy with him, from 
which I have hitherto been excbtded an account of Mf great 
difidemu. 

2. I am now deprived of those comforts, to which I hadaio 
customed mytelfhy nature^ by incUnaiion, and by habit. 



The pronoun ^t^t, q\uB^ quod, is often elegantfy 
used for a preposition ; as, 
For the love that you bear me : 
Qui iuus esterga'me amor. 

BXAMtLSS. 

1. There Is no sorrow which the hand of time wiH not les- 
sen and alleviate. But it would be beneath you to lay your 
whole hope and expectation on time, and not to exert yourself 
and make nse of your own wisdom to apply the remedy to the 
wouod yoiL have received $ and if d^Muted «pirit« are endowed 
with any sense of perceptioB, ftom your daughter's love to 
youy and her affection for all her frimds ai^ relatives, she 
must be highly displeased to see you so disconsolate. 

2. From his gpe9t leaming^ it, was expected that he would 
l^ave written much better. 



A verb, but cUiefly an ii^mtive, is frequently 



used for a i^ubstantive, and is often necessarify 
so, where the Latin noun either does not exist, 
or would be very inelegant : as, 

Your desertion of the unhappy was most shame^ 
M: 

Miseros deseruisse tibi turpissimum erat. 

KXASf^LES. 

''^1. Instead of prying curiously into the lives of others, and 
censuring their conduct, we should judge ourselves with the 
greatest severity, and that will induce us to pardon venial o^* 
fences, and to consider that error is the lot of human nature. 
(Begin by " we should judge ourselves,'^ with potidgy accord- 
ing to rule, p. 18.) 

2. Though fortune should frown tipon a man, yet Ms great 
esteem of virtue and thejpre^eroo^ton of equanimity in the most 
arduous circumstances, will always render him cheerful, and 
even happy. 

3. Thus you see what smaU value those men have ibr their 
body who regard their honor. 

4. An accurate knowledge of ^e arts softens our manners. 



It is often necessary to make use of a verb in- 
stead of adjectives, as in these instances : Vtx 
credi potest y It is incredible. Vtx fieri potest. It 
is impossible, &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Though the Deity i$ imfisible to man, yet when we con- 
sider the wonderful rapidity, with which the earth moves round 
its axis, and how constantly it performs its annual revolutions, 
when we see the fruits of the earth, the variety and the regu- 
lar changes of the seasons, by which they are brought to matu- 
rity, and every thing provided for tlie Use and conveniency of 
nmn, who will say that he does not perceive a divme being, 



wbich ruksy protects^ aod governs all thkigs with infimle power 
and wisdom ? 

2. It is indeed impossibk that I should be deceived in this 
business. 



" The word tottis^ to render it still more ftMrci- 
ble, may be varied by amm longum est ; qtian^ 
iusquantus est ; quam tat^ patet ; as, 

The whole sea* 

I passed the whole ni^t without sleep. 

This is all your own. 

A verb is also, with great jMropriety,^ used for 
m adverb. 

EXAHPLKS. 

1. You write much oftener than usual, 

2. I was seized with such a dizziness, when I stood upon 
the brow of that edifice, that I aimosi or neariy fell — (partmt 
abfuerit) 

3. I beg you not to suppose that I write to you less frequent- 
ly XhBiSijMneritf from having £drgoCten yoa ; but it arises from 
the very ill state of my health, from which, however, I am now 
recovering, or it is owing to my absence from Rome, so that I 
knew no erne, who was going to you. 

4. I cannot possibly read this book in the time allowed. 



Non modd, followed by sed etiam may be va- 
ried by tantum ahest uty ut ; or sometimes non 
dicaifn* 



EXAMPLES. ^ 



Jl . N6t only do J not look upon philosophy as able to dis- 
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cover and point Ml the true method of living, and to lie pro- 
doctive of perfect happiness, but I also think that no set of 
men stand so much in need of others to direct them how to 
live, as these pretenders to philosophy. 

2. No flow of genius, no force of eloquence, no power of 
description are sofficient noi mtfy to embellish, but even to re* 
count your exploits. 



The verb oportet may be varied by non pos- 
sum non. 



fiXAMPIiES« 



1. They tmat indeed Bve in the greatest prodigality, who 
while they are squandorfaig th^ furoperty, entertain the hopes 
of possessing ours« 

2. I tboB obliged to give you this advice. 



Verbs^ aud particularly participles,, are often 
used for prepositions, as prii^atusj. in^trw^m^ 
praditusj ornatus^ 4^. n^ 

A soldier will scarcely fight without armour : 

MkscarenSf or, non instructus armis vixpug- 
nMt. 

For sine. p 

Though a man should possess all the advantages of power 
and fortune, though whole nattoas should obey bis nod, and 
thousands should offer him the incense of adulation, yet how 
could he lead a happy and a pleasant life without friends ? 

For cum. 

1. When his fair promises had hilled us into security, and 
. we were, enjoying the slumbers of quiet repose, after the fa- 
tigues of the day, he came suddenly upoft us with a great troop 
of soldiers, and surprised ns in our tents. 
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' i. He has retired into the country,, and now lives quiet and 
content, having married a woman with a great deal of money.. 

For obj propter. 

Here these participles ductus^ impuhus^ motus^ 
permotusy impeditusy perterritus, coactnsj ^. are 
elegantly introduced ; as, 

He betook himself to another quarter ikrough^ 
or on accoutU of^ his poverty : 

Egestate coactus <dib se contuKt. 

*1. They, who from mere patriotic motives, drag forth an^ 
man before the tribunal of public justice, neither through pri- 
vate injury, nor private pique, nor through any hope of reward, 
should seriously consic^ beforehand not merely what cares 
and difficulties they must undergo for the present, but also the 
troubles and anxieties they reserve to themselves for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

2. Thus this great and illustrious man was put to the most 
cruel death by a ruffian, stained with crimes of the blackest 
4lie, and he, whom his enemies had spared on account of his 
worth and dignity, met with his death from the hands of a pre- 
tended fnend : however^ I proceeded directly to his tent, . 
where I found two of his freedmen and a few of his slaves : 
they said the rest had fled through fear, when, they saw their 
master murdered just before his tent. 

3. On account of these considerations, and the OMlhority 
and persuasions of Qrgetorix, they resolved to prepare every 
thing necessary for an expedition. 

For post. 

1. After supper he went to bed. {CoBnatw.^ 

2. Truth after long oppression^ will at length emerge, and 
shine forth the brighter. 

3. My gratitude will be due to you even after yowr death. 
To this also befong ablatives absolute. 

1. This happened after the death of your father. 

2. After this battle, he resolved not4o admit them to any 
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terms of peace, jiiace they had behaved with so much duplicity 
and treachery. 

For in, ex. 

1 . In his way through the maritime states, he visited the 
Veneti, and after having passed, the river Ligeris^ he came 
amon? the Gauls, vnth whom he staid some thne, and then re- 
turned to the Rinnan province. 

2« The old man was sitting in hi$ gowitj when having app 
proached him respectfully we saluted him. 

3. From experience of the same misfortune, I have learned 
to commisserate your fate, and will do my best endeavours to 
relieve your distress. 



A substantive is often used instead of a con- 
junction or a preposition* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Scnae were of o^miion that they were forthwith to be re- 
ceived and assisted ; others that they were to be esteemed 09 
rebels, and unworthy of help. (Say, loco.) 

2. Such an eagerness to repair their dishonor seized the 
whole army, that nobody needed the command of either tri- 
bune or centurion ; and every one, even as a pimishment, im^ 
posed upon himself kbors extraordinary. 

3. Because there had been an alarm in the night before Cae- 
^sair's camp, they took it for an argument, that there could be 

no stealing out without discovery. 



An adverb is often used for a substantive : as. 
To speak with svbtUity and evasion : 
SubtilUer et versutk dicere* 

EXAMPLES. 

I. WUh what prudence and dispatch 6ii he transact this^ 
business I 

15 
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2. He read that book with <o much eamesinets that he 
seemed to devour its contents. 

3. With truths I can say, that if you consider the difficult 
service he had to perform, the obstinate resistance of the ene- 
my , and the disadvantages of an intricate country, he conduct- 
ed die army with great amtideration and ctrcuiMpeclton. 

And especially ita^ followed by si or ut^ is of- 
ten used for on that condUitm, with such an effect^ 
restriction. 

KXABfPLES. 

1. It 18 very expedient that there should be many accusers 
in a state, that terror may restrain insolence and audacity ; wUh 
ihU restriction, however, it is expedient, that we do not be- 
come the sport and victims of wanton accusations. 

*2. This diflference of opinion in our discussions being car- 
ried on till night, the sitting was adjourned, and I happened 
that evening to sup with Pompey ; I was pleased with this, 
seasonable opportunity, more tnan any one I had ever enjoy- 
ed, because since your departure, this had been to us the most 
favorableandhonorableday in the senate; I therefore spoke 
to him with such an effect, that I seemed to turn the mind of 
my man from every other consideration to promoting and 
defending your dignity. 

. S. I know that you will use every means in your power to 
be with us as soon as possible ; I desire it, however, on tM» 
eonditiim, that you do not make too much haste. 



Und6 is very frequently used fw a quo, a qud^ 

■XAMTLES. 

"1. The inan,/rom whom you came, is a very honest man. 
2. The circumstance, from which you set out, is so well 
known to all, that it needs no further consideration. ^ 

Prepositions are often changed one for an- 
other. 
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EXAMPLES. 

05, for ante, is often used. 

To place before one's eyes. 

Prts for ant^. 

Driving a herd before bim^ he had passed the rirer in swim- 
ming. 

Pro for an^. 

1. Had he not in the hearing of the people, sitting before 
the temple of Castor, said that no one could conquer, but he 
who had conquered ? 

2. Caesar stationed the legions before the entrenchment. 

Per for in. 

1, The war from the Sabines was by far the greatest, for 
they did nothing in heat or anger, nor did they maJke show of 
war before they were seen in the field. 

2. He said so tit joke. 

Per for propter. 
I cannot do tlmt on account of my ill-health. 

E or ex for in. 

The Celtae assailed the town Titurium with great violence 
in their way. 

Prd for in. 
Whether a greater injury can be offered to a prince, you in 
your prudence judge. 

Apud for in. 

He was a wise son tit Plutarch who, being told by a friend 
that his father would disinherit him, answered, he will do no- 
thing but what he should do. 

Observe that Cicero never uses the phrases m 
laudem ; in honorem : the best writers will say 
honoris gratid ; laudis gratia. 

A or ab for the English particle of. 

1. Let us go under that shade, to avoid the heat of the sun. 

2. Cares are conveiifsant in palaces : they fear not the glit- 
tering of gold. 
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3. He was of the bed-chamber to three kings succeasively. 

4. She is not afraid of the snow. 

Ad for circiterj speaking of uncertain num- 
bers : but chiefly as an adverb without any case. 

1. When he was about fifteen years old. 

2. About four thousand men were slain. 

A or ab for post. 
Afttr these injunctions he dismissed the assembly. . 

Secundum lor post 
After which games only a few days elapsed. 

Pro for secundum. 

He lives according to his dignity. 

De for secundum. 

According to my opinion. 

Ex for secundum. 

He has done every thing according to law. 

Ad for secundum* 

Triflers and deceivers who speak every thing according t* 
their inclination, but nothing according to truth. 

Modem writers very commonly use juxta in- 
stead of secundum ; but very improperly : as, ac- 
cording to Livy ; according to Sallust : Juxta 
Sallustiumy ^c. It should be, Secundum l^Uus- 
tium^ or teste Sallustio^ ^c. 

Pro for ob or propter. 

Do this on account of the friendship that has long subsisted 
between us. 

Pree for ob. 

I cannot speak ybr, or on account of my tears. 

Ad for ob. 

The senate had voted new levies on accovmt of the report 
of the impending wai*. 

A preposition may be used for a substantive. 
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EXAMPLES. 

A for ci parte. 

1. He stood on my side, 

2. The army stood firm on the side o/*the infantry. 

Ad for in regard to ; hy reason of; in comparison 

of 

1. I will follow another course less severe indeed in regard 
to the criminal, but more useful with regard to the public 
safety. 

2. We know him to be a good maO| and not illiterate, but 
nothing m comparison of Persius. 

PriB and pro for in comparison of ; in respect of] 
in proportion to. 

1. Our littleness, in comparison of the bigness of their bod« 
jes, is matter of contempt with most of the Gauls. 

2. The King, tit consideration of his royal dignity, and in 
respect of his services, was most unworthily treated. 

3. Education is generally the worse, in proportion to the 
wealth and grandeur of the parents. 

Conjunctions are often changed one for an- 
other. 

EXAMPLES. 

Cum for postquam. 

It Is not yet 110 years ago, since Lucius Piso got a law t9 
be enacted against the corruption of magistrates.^^This might 
also be rendered by ex quQ^ 

Obsejrve that instead of saying die anteqiuim 
venitf on the day before he came ; or die post- 
quam venit^oii the day after became ; we elegant- 
ly say, pridie quhm venitj and pqstridie quam 
venit. 

Usque eo for adeo. 

Dionysius the tyrant, being banished Syracuse, kept a school 
at Corinth. So impossible was it fij^r him to live without em- 
pire. 

Usque adeo and usque for adeo. 
* 15 
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Some men are so possessed with ambition, that they are not 
content to have lived magnificently^ unless they also are buried 
so. 

Ut for nam^ ety when preceded by turn, ita^ 
tantus, ^. : this is done in order to draw sen- 
tences closer together, when the one clause . is 
the effect or the consequence of the other, as we 
have seen before. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I Bin in the greatest perplexity and terror, and I know 
neither what to do, nor which way to turn mysek 

2 How could I be so inhuman, and refuse you your re<^est. 

3. On th(? arrival of this detachment, a great change was 
produced in our favor, for many of the soldiersi, who before 
lay oppressed with wounds, now resuming courage, and sapr 
porting' themselves with their shields, renewed the engage* 
ment. 

Instead of quidem followed by sed or tdmen, 
the Latins more frequently use etsi^ quanq^cm^ 
liceU ^c. as, 

We cannot indeed do every thing, but we 
must use every exertion ; 

Etsi omnia non ejfficere p^ssimus^ tamen omnes 
nervos iniendere dchemns. 

EXAMPLES. 

•l . I indeed am least of ell fitted to offer you any consolation, 
since I have been so much ^ected by your distresses, . as my* 
self to stand in need of comfort^ however, as there is still 
some difference between my own sorrow and that bitterness of 
woe, with which your heart is wrung, I felt that it would show 
a want of friendship, and of tliat regard, which I have always 
expressed for you, to observe a silence of indifference in your 
great afflictions. 

2. I myself, indeed, who am desirous of administering com- 
fort to you, stand in the greatest need of conscdation, because 
nothing of late has affected me more th(Ui your piisfortune \ 
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however, I not only most earnestly exhort you^ but entreat and 
conjure 'you by the ties of our mutual n-iendship that you 
would be collected, show yourself a man, and consider on what 
conditions life was given us, and in what times»we were born. 

There are other kinds of variation, which we 
shall just slightly mention, but which are chief- 
ly hy figures of rhetoric. 

Examples. 

An afiirmative speech into a negative. — Pru- 
dentia est rara, non vulgaris. 

An afiirmative word into a double negative. 
Non indoctus for doctus ; nemo non for omnis ; 
non nihil for aliquid; non t^mnendus ior prtBcla- 
rus. 

But these negatives have sometimes more 
force than the afiirmative^, and are used by the 
figure Litotes ;. as Livy calls Polybius no con-- 
iemptible author* As we say,. I have not hrouglU 
ymi the most welcmie nem : that is, very melan- 
choly news^ But the use of these will depend 
upon the sulyect and the judgment of the schol- 
ar ; for sometimes we are obliged to make use 
of a negative, because either the affirmative does 
not exist, is inelegant, or obsolete : as, ' 

We must^ s^y, iimi facile^ because difficultet 
seldom exists ; non sine causd^ because more eln 
fgant than mm eaus^, 

The antecedent fcr the consequent : — as, vixit 
for mortuus est ; fait lliurn for m<; conferre «^- 
na for pugnare. 

The consequent for the antecedent— jBKc me 
mnquam irrid^bit for mn m^ decipiet ; speaking 
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of a great mahy ornat nostram nrbem for habitat 
in urbe ; for mari^ car emus ejus cansuetudine^ ^r 

Cause fot the effect. — Mars for beUum ; via 
Mortis for beUi ; ferrum for gladius ; mens for 
ecgitationes ; anima for vita^ ^c. 

Effect for the cause. — Cadere for interfci in 
pralioj ^. 

By the same Metonymia, the containing for 
the contained. — Urbs ketatur for homines ; 'do^ 
mus for familia ; UtertB for omnis doctrina, %Le. 
A synecdoche of the member, or of the whole : 
as, pater est sepvUus, or palris corpus est sepuU 
turn* 

The genus for the species : as, mortalis for 
homo;' orator eloquentissimus for Cicero. 

The species for the ^enus. — ^This is chiefly us- 
ed in proverbial expressions : as, Punicafdes for 
perMia ; Romano mme locpd for libere^ ape^ie^ ^c. 

This variation, if not carried to too great a 
length, is very elegant, and tends very much to 
exercise the genius, and improve the judgment. 

Thus, this simple idea, " from easfe men fall 
into luxury," maybe varied by means of figures 
pf rhetoric: 

By Asyndeton: — Omnes homines ab otio ad 
luxwiam^ libtdin^m^ lasciviam pnecipiti cursu ru- 
unt 

By Anaphora i-^Nihil est hominibus otiosis ad 
hixuriam, nihil ad lasdeiamj nihil ad libidinem ac 
wluptatem proclivius. 

By a Chmax : — Ea hominum pene omnium est 
indoles^ ut ab otio in luxunam^ ab hdc in lascim^ 
amj atque ab ed denique in fxdissimas libidiries 
non gradUj sed praecipiti cursu ferantur. 
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The chief, and th$ most useful of these figures- 
is MetBphcH*, which indeed often creeps imper- 
ceptibly into the style, without the diflfculty of 
searching for it. By its means there is nothing 
for which a suitable name or description may not 
be discovered. Metaphor is shorter than a com- 
parison, because, instead of comparing, it is 
transformed into the thing itself. Comparison 
is, when a man has done any thing like a Lion ; 
Metaphor, when it is said of the man, he i^ a Li- 
on. So that Metaphor may be defined, the 
omission of the particle of comparison, as ton- 
quam^velutj quasi. This trope or ehange of a 
word or idea from its proper and simple mean- 
ing into another corresponding to it, must be 
such that it may be easily understood that the 
subject is merely varied without losing its origi- 
nal force. Thus, the literal idea: — Intempe- 
rance causes death : Metaphorically, Intempe- 
raniia est mater mortis ; instead of saying, quasi 
mater. 

Sapientia estfons bene dieendi. 

In vere mtatis periit 



CHAPTER V. 

COPIOUSNESS OF STYLE. 4 

VY E do not mean here that copiousness of 
style, which constituted the greatest part of Ci- 
cero's eloquence, as applied to oratory: but 



timidng it wholly to our present purpose, we 
shall here include in its meaning scarcely any 
thing more than the mere substitution, or the 
addition of one or more words and expres^ons 
to the sentence, in order to render it more per- 
spicuous and fuller, but not too verbose : For 
instance, if it was necessary to give more strength 
to the style idstead of simply saying minari^ we 
might make use of this metaphor, spirare minas ; 
instead of amare^ we might say amore jlagrare^ 
^. In aid of it, however, arguments, compar- 
isons, testimonies, and examples, may some- 
times be introduced ; but this copiousness would 
become ridiculous, if it did not tend to render 
the ideas and the whole subject more forcible 
and perspicuous. In this case, when properly 
applied, it becomes a most necessary part of el- 
egance. 

Where one word is added to another, which 
might have been sufficient of itself, care must be 
taken that the latter difiers in some degree from 
the former, that it gives weight to it, and tends 
to explain arid confirm it, as it would be wrong 
to join two words of the saipe meaning, or per- 
fectly synonimous, as edere and vesd. 

Cause and effect are often joined together, 
where either might be sufficient ; as, 

I law him in a passion : 

Iratum vidi^ pauidum^ rubicundum. 

XXAMPLES. 

1. For may I nev^ enjoy, in coDJunction with you, the ben- 
ffit of my country's ktfety, if tlie ^ageraesw which I show in 
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iliis case, proceeds from any severity of temper, (for bo man 
has less of it) but from pure himuimty and chmenof, — (Here 
clemency is the effect of humanity, and therefore not synoni- 
mous, though either of the two might have been sufficient.) 

*2. If indeed, my lords, the commonwealth, which owes its 
preservation to my labors, and the dangers I have encountered 
in its behalf, had not the power by its own dignity to revive my 
own Jirmness of mind and conslancy ; yet nature has im- 
planted that principle within us, that we cannot but hate most 
cordially the man,who has always been the object^of our fears^ 
with whom we have often struggled for the preservation of 
bur lives and fortunes, and whose dark intrigues we have witii 
difficulty avoided. — (Here constancy and firmness of mind are 
properly joined together, as the one is the effect of the other.) 

The antecedent and the consequent 

EXAMPLES. 

1. See you not how those men, who, according to the tradi- 
tion of poets, have infficted a most awful punishment upon their 
mothers, from the pious wish of avenging the deaths of their 
fathers, even though they are said to have acted in obedience 
to the express commands and oracles of the Gods, are never- 
theless continually harrassed and agitated by the furies, nor 
siiffered to remain in one placCj since it was impossible for. 
them to listen to the voice of nature in one case, without an act 
of the greatest impiety in the other.— (Here, suffered to re^ 
main in oneplace^ is added as the consequent* of agitaiedy to 
give greater force, though the sense and the idea might have 
been complete without it.^ 

2. For nature, methinks, has begotten and formed us for 

Cter purposes ; I may be possibly mistaken, but this is my 
conviction : nor can I think that Torquatus, who first was 
distinguished by that honorable name, either tore off the collar 
from the enemy with a view to the pleasure and gratification be 
would receive from it, or engaged with the Latins at Veseris 
in his third consulship, merely from motives of pleasure. 

*3, But we chiefly arraign and think those persons entitled 
to our just abhorrence, who being aUured and corrupted by 
the blandishments of present pleasures, and entirely blinded by 
their passions, take no precautions whatever against the mis- 
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fortunes and troubles which await them ; and ei|iiaUyi»kkmea' 
bk are they, who, from weakness of miad, and in order to es- 
cape some few pains aad troubles, neglect and forsake the du- 
ties of tbeir station. 



The parts are oSien joii^ with the whole, 
the species with the genus, if they tend to give 
weight to the idea : as, when Cicero, wishing 
merely to say that he had hid adieu to public 
business^ says» Nam omnem nastram de repuhlicd 
curam^ cbgitaHonem de dicendd in senatu senten^ 
tidj commentationem causarunij abjecimus. 

SXAMPUBS. 

1. All foreign wars of kings^ nationgf and counirieSy are 
now extinguished, so that we are now at liberty, without 
wounding our national honor, to treat with those, whom we 
Sttfier to enjoy repose. 

2. The whole senate^ the fathers and the equestrian order^ 
fixed their eyes and tfadr whole attention upon thee^ thy coun- 
tenance, and thy whole demean/or. 

•S. The oration of C. Gracchus, who possessed the finest 
genius, and bad the greatest powers of eloquence of any man, 
is still extant, and is replete with charges of the most flagitious 
nature against LI Piso, a man of that virtue and integrity , that 
even in those times, when it was difficult to find an unprincH 
pled roan', he had singly the appellation of * the Virtuous' be- 
stowed upon him. 



Two words joined together, the latter of whidi 
is stronger than the former ; as,/7uto et mthiper" 
suadeoj velim credos iibique persuadeas : this coih* 
tributes greatly to give dignity to the sentence ; 
as. 
This must greatly rouse and exasperate^ your 



minds : 
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Quod maxime vestros animos excUare atque 
inftammare debet. 

EXAMPLES^ 

1. And because you have always felt a greater thirst for 
gloiy, and passion for fame than other nations, you must wipe 
out that stdn contracted in the last war, which hasjlxedabloif 
an indeUbk Hot on the reputation of t^e Roman people ; that 
the man, who in one day, by the contents of a single letter, 
marked out the Roman citizens to tHaughier and to butchery^ 
has yet received no punishment adequate to the atrocity of the 
deed. • 

2. The praises of our fleets shall ever be recorded and cele- 
brated for the wonders performed at Tenedos ; where the ene- 
my's ships were sunk, and their commanders slain ; such are 
Ottt trophies^ such are our numumerUs, such are our triumphs. 

« 

It is scarcely credible how. fond the ancients 
were of joining words almost synonimous, and 
whose deference is scarcely perceptible. This 
copious accumulation of words is scarcely par- 
donable, except in a diffiise subject, as in. orato- 
ry, where the speaker, being carried away by 
ms emotions, often heaps together more words 
than are necessary. 

When this takes place, it will contribute to 
the force of the sentence, not to admit any con- 
junctions between those words : as, 

From our desires are hatred, dissensions, dif- 
ferences!, seditions, and fightings : 

Ex cupiditatibus odia^ dissidia^ discordi(B^ sedi- 
tiones, beUa nascuntur. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Xou attempt, you contriva, you set on foot nothing, .oH 
which I have not timely information^ yet you cease. ti<ktp 
concert and enterprizel . How often has that da^ex; l«en 
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wrested out of thy hands ? How often, by some accident^ Ao^ 
itfaUeny heu it dropped before the moment of execution ? 

2. This countenance, which is the tacit language of the 
mind, drove men intd this error : It was this countenance, 
which deceived f which led into mistake, which betrayed those, 
who did not know him. 

3. To all who have preserved, assisted, benefitted, andean 
dUed their country^ there is a certain place set apart in the 
heavens. 

It will sometimes give elegance and copious- 
.ness to the style, to make two substantives of 
one : when the substantive is put in the genitive, 
and another is added, which communicates an- 
other idea to it, tending at the same time to 
explain and illustrate the former, and indicates 
the part, attribute, or the cause of it ; as for, lu 
me reddtdisti sapientemj may be said,' tuaprmep- 
ta, consUia redmdemnU 

He deceived his keepers : 

Custodum curam fefeUit 

EXABfPUfcS. 

1. I owe my present good fortune to my fiUher: when I 
was reduced to the greatest indigence, I relied upon him, and 
he relieved me. (Here additional substantives illustrative of 
the subject may be given, as liberality, affection, Sfc.) 

2. If a young man wishes to be distinguished in Hfe, to be 
loved and respected, he ought to be early accustomed and: ini- 
tiated into the precepts and instructions of wisdom and yiilue. 
(animus.) 

3. Such was Q. Catulus, whom neither danger^ nor honors 
could move from his right course, uniniSuenced by motives of 
hope or fear. (Here say the hour of danger, and breath of 
honors*} * « •• ^ 

A partitiple is ofteh added to an ablative, to 
indicate the cause or motive. why a thing is done^ 
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though it is not expressed in English ; care being 
at the sajne time taken, that the true significa- 
tion of the participle be applicable to the sub- 
ject ; such as, ductus^ adductus^ motusj impuhus, 
instructus^ captusj delinitus, actus, victus, fretusy 
confisus; or speaking negatively, impeditus, pro- 
hmtuSy deterritus ; as, 

He fled through fear of the enemy : 
Metu indkUusj or whh greater force, metu ic- 
tus ablatusjfiigit. 

' (This use of the participle is the same as the 
change of prepositions into participles, which 
we have seen above.) 

• SXAMFLES. 

1. This nobleman, from an aspiring ambition^ formed a 
conspiracy of tiie principal men of the state, and persuaded the 
people to quit the country in a body, representing that as they 
surpassed all the nations around them in valor, It would be easy 
for th^m to gain the entire sovereignty of Gaul, 

2. Here when he had fallen into a deep slumber, from the 
excess of eating and drinkingy a shepherd, who mhabited this 
part of the country^ of the name of Cacus, a man of a fierce 
and gigantic stature, wishing to carry off this booty, on account 
of the beauty of the oxen, but knowing at the same time, that 
if he drove the herd into his cave, the very footsteps of the 
beasts would direct their keeper to the place of their conceal- 
ment, dragged the most beautiful of them backwards by the 
tail into his den. 

It will often render the style more copious and 
elegant to change the verb into a participle, and 
to add another verb bearing a stronger signifi- 
cation, especially where it expresses any event ; 
as, for mUes gladio. cqnjmsus est^ say, gladio con- 
fossvs cecidtt : as, CapivmtmereAorcepisse; Ra- 
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na rupto jacuii eorpore : But as this mode is 
more peculiar to the poets, great caution is ne- 
cessary in the use of it, that neither more nor 
less be said than is necessary : thus, 

Our stoics would entangle thee in the toils of 
their disputations and questions : 

Nostri stoici disputatianum suarum atqxie inter- 
rogaiianum lagueis te irretitum tenerent : instead 
ofirretirent. 

1. Could th^nthos^ powers of genins, wbich acquired so, 
much power in the discovery of the liberal arts, ever be hbmt- 
ed? (Introduce another verb expressive of the consequences of 
being blunted^ and put it in the tense in which could he blunt' 
f*d would have been.) 

2. I am fully aware that men of the first celebrity for learn- 
ing and wisdom have said and written much concerning the 
nature and power of the immortal Gods : (scripta reliquisse) 
and though what they have left us is most aivinely written, yet 
it is of that nature that their knowledge must be derived from 
the information of our ancestors, and not what they could have 
taught them } for who is there so lost to reason, who, when he 
views the heavens, will not be convinced of the existence of a ' 
Deity ? Or who will imagine that those things are the effect of 
cliance, which were made with so much wisdom and design, 
as to defy the ingenuity of any man to comprehend their order 
and connexion ? 

3. For an innumerable multitude of slaves, which bad been 
previously sent from all the adjacent towns, having been col- 
lected by this religious iEklile, on a sudden, upon a signal being 
<^ven, u>a8 let loose upon the stage, from aJl the adjoining por- _ 
ficos and passages. — (Here irrupit may be added.") 

4. The common report is, that the king, while ne was turn- 
ing over the Commentaries of Numa, discovered that certai» 
mysterious and solemn sacrifices had been offered to Jupiter ; 
and that he shut himself up to perform the same mysteries ; 
but not'liaving observed the proper care and due ceremonies, 
he was so far from witnessing the appearance of any heavenly 
objects, that he was struck with lightning by Jupiter, who was 



highly provoked hy this impious aud s«q>erstitiou8 rite. — (Here 
another verb expressive of the effects of being struck witk 
lightning ma.y be added, as, was entirely consumed^ <^c.) 

It is usual with Cicero, and other elegant wri- 
ters, to cliange the finite verb into an infinite, 
with tlie addition of another fit and appropriate 
verb : as, piUo^ arbitror, constat^ cerium est, vide- 
iur^fatendum est, ^c. especially with the relative 
qui, qucB, quod: as, for nihil pukhrius est virtute^ 
may be said, nihil pulchrius virtute esse constat. 
The same fiiiite verb, as we have already men- 
tioned, may be changed into a gerund ; or if 
there is a substantive, into a participle future 
passive, with or without esse, with the addition 
of the same verbs, jmto, existimo, arbitror, statuo, 
video, ^c. but let it be observed, that the proper 
signification of these verbs must be applicable 
to the subject : as, 

I have lost a father, who was a most learned 
man : 

Pairem amisi, quern doctissimum fuisse, faten- 
dum est. 

KXAMPLES. 

''^1. Though you have used so much prudence in this busi- 
ness, that I cannot presume to find fault with it ; not that I 
perfectly agree with you, but because you evince so much true 
wisdom, that I cannot prefer my judgment to your own 5 yet I 
have been indueed, by an intimacy of such long standing, and 
by that benevolence^ which I have experienced from your youth, 
to write to you what must be conducive to your welfare, and 
wets not derogatory to your dignity. — (Here the verbs intcUigo, 
judico, arbitror, and duco may be added.) 

2. I have not that prejudice common to many, to deem it 
a crime to allow some small share of praise to the Gracchi^ 

* 16 



by whose measures, wisdom, and laws, many useful estabiisb- 
njeiiN k,roa heea formed^ 

3. in our disputations upon this subject you generally differ 
from me, because, according to me, eloquence is composed in 
the science and virtues of men of the first eminence in wisdom, 
wliklsi you separate it from the elegancies of learning, and 
place it in the mere acquirements of genius and application. — 
(jmto, with part, pass.) 

4. I have dedicated my whole time to the concerns of my 
frieuds. 

5. Lucullus followed him with his army into this prince's 
territories, where he>found many nations ready to oppose him, 
from the dread they entertained of the Roman forces, though 
they were very for from either provoking or atiaeking them. 



The repetition of the same word, when inclu- 
ding the idea of a cause or argument, or oppo- 
sition, will give greater force and copiousnesai 
to the sentence : as, 

I beg you to forgive yotir brother .- 

Eogo t€, utfraterfratri'ignoscas. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. How could you deceive your compamon and friend r 

2. I am a Roman citizen; my name is C. Mucius; my dcr 
sign wag to kill an enemy. (Of the two words repeated, one 
will be the nominative, and the other the case of the verb.) 



Repetition of a word of opposite relation: as, 
Canst thou hate thy wife ? 
An maritus uxor em odio habes ? 

EXAMPLE. 

*Mow could you kill your son ? How could you have tK^ 
barbarity to abuse your father? 



Repetition of omnis^ multus ; as, 
He dissipates the fears of all: 
Omnes omnium metuspellit 
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BXAMPLES. 

1. The providence of God extends over the whole world, he 
provides ^^ the advantages ofcM. 

2. No one can doubt, but that the property of aU must be 
in the power of those, who pass sentence, and of those, who 

• judge. 

3. Cicero's eloquence was admired, at the same time that it 
excited the envy of his adversaries ; he freely undertook the 
ca!U8€8 of many Romans. 



There is nothing more frequent among the 
ancients^ especially Cicero, than circumlocution 
or periphrasis. It is of great use in the struc- 
ture of a period, as it tends to vary, and to give 
it greater perspicuity and force. It will indeed 
require some thought and judgment to find out 
those variations, which are best adapted to the 
subject ; for as they are singularly pleasing, and 
tend to illustrate and give greater animation to 
the style when properly used, so too great a di- 
latation, or too extended a circumlocution, where 
the occasion does not require it, must appeal^ 
cold and puerile. 

This circumlocution may be effected three 
different ways ; by means of a definition, that 
is, either a shorter or larger description or ex- 
planation, by partition, and by comparison. 

By definition, or explanation^ especially by 
quh qu€B^ quod, ^c. as, 

We ougnt to love our relatives : 

Amare eos debemtis, qui nobis vincuh cogndtio- 
7iis conjuncti sunt. 

EXAMPLES. , 

*I* The fifth mode of exciting compassion is to represent t» 
the eyes each particular of distress, so that the auditor may 
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fancy that he views each object^ and thus may be drawn ia re-:^ 
ality, as if he were present, and not merely by the force of 
language^ to commisserate the distressed. 

2. If you have any regard for me, continue in the enjoy- 
ment of this tranquility, and be persuaded that except offences 
and wickedness, from which you have always been, and al- 
ways will be, exempt, nothing horrible orformidabk, can hap- 
pen to man. 

3. We have had the superiority over you in one circum- 
stance, that we were acquainted with the deliverance of Mar^ 
cellus before you, and I may add too, that we were witnesses 
to the made of the whole transactionj^-^quemadmodum,) 

By a more extended definition : as, 

We do not bear arms against chMdren, but a- 
^ainst armed men : 

Children, here may be defined, that age wliieh 
is usually spared^ in taking of towns. 

Arma habemus non adversus earn cBtatemj cut 
etiam in captis urbibus parcitur^ sed adversus ar- 
nuUas. 

1. Oh the unparaUeled instance of wisdom I do they not 
seem to have dispatched^ and removed that man from the face 
of nature, whom they suddenly deprived of the light of the 
heavens, of the sun, of earth and water ; that since he had 
murdered his men father, he might be cut off from the enjoy- 
ment of those things, from which all comforts are derived. — 
{His oum father here will admit of a larger periphrasis, him to 
whom he owed his life. — ) 

2. No one could suppose that a parricide could enjoy any 
sleep. — (Here parricide may be very fully defined, as, the man 
who had violated all divine and human laws, by, &c.) 



To this may be referred several English ex- 
pressions, adverbs and adjectives, which must 
necessarily be rendered by a short periphrasis : 
as, his speech was irresistible for its eloquence, 

say, his'speech was so eloquent that Your 

language is inexplicable^ i^c. 
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Circumlocution secondly may be effected by 
partition, or division of a whole into parts, of a 
genus into specie^ : as, 

No where shall we have any Just subject of a- 
larm : 

Non in canmo^ non in foro^ non in curi/l^ non 
denique intra aomesticos parietes^ perthnescemus. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He promised me that he would afford rae assistance at 
M times— (May be said wbedier in the morning or in the 
evenii^.) 

2. The Romans, -eager to revenge the massacre at Gena* 
bum, and exasperated lay the obttiuate defence of the place, 
spared none of the inhabitants: insomuch that of all that mul- 
titude, amounting to about forty thousand, scarce eight hun- 
dred, who had quitted the town upon the first alarm, escaped 
in safety to the camp.-<-^Say neitber men, &c.) 

Thus Cicero divides doqu^ce into genius, 
exercise in speaking, and knowledge of the lib- 
eral arts.; as, 

If I have any abilities, and I am sensible they are but small ;, 
if, by speaking often, I have aei)uired any merit as a speaker ; . 
if I have derived any knowledge from the study of the liberal 
arts, which have ever been my delight, Licinius may justly 
claim the fruit of all. 

Circumlocution is also very elegant where an 
idea is conveyed of multitude, magnitude, and 
excellence in general, when instead of the words 
multusj valde^ ^c. we make use of a compari- 
son, as for, valde te amo^ say, nori mvnvts te am'o 
quam fiMus patrentyOT ita ut vix unquUm fuerint 
qui simili amore cujusquam Jldgrarent ; for, ^oc- 
tissimusj say, est tarn aoctus ut nihil non intelli- 
gat, i^c. 
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BXAMFLES. 

1 . For im the senate I have always contended with him with 
the greatest Jirnmess and peraeverancBy concerning the inter- 
ests of the commonwealth.— ^Cicero says, so that ke might be 
convinced that he hadtadawith^ man of firmnes&and perse- 
verance.) 

2. The study of literature has produced infinite advantages 
to mankind. (Say greater than can be derived fnua any thing 
else.) 

3. Rome possessed many brave citizens. (Aaf no other na- 
tion could ever boast of, &c.) 

4. God confers daily and^^recrf benefits upon us. 



In the selection of these additional words and 
expressions, which constitute copiousness of 
style, great care must be taken that they be ap- 
propriate and suited to the subject, not labored^ 
trifling, nor without a correspondent meaning : 
otherwise a short and nervous diction would be 
preferable to a mifkitude of languid and un- 
meaning words. But lis elegance of style, espe- 
cially Ciceronian, consists, for the most part, in 
this copiousness of diction, which, as we have 
observed before, contributes so greatly to the 
structure of finished periods ; I shall here give a 
few more rules to show how, by means of this 
copiousness, additional clauses, and even new 
ideas may be introduced to iUustrate and adorn 
the style. 

Speaking on a subject, which conveys the idea 
of any thing great, excellent, or manifest, a new 
idea may be introduced by either prefixing the 
cause, or subjoining the effect, with ito, adedj ut^ 
(antusj tantuntj ^c. Thus tp give an instance 
of each : The young man devotes tvholedays and 
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nights id literature; by introducing the cause 
why he does it^ an additional clause, and at the 
same time greater force may be given to the 
sentence ; , adolescent tanto literanim studio tene- 
twTj ut dies noctesque det iis operam. Or on the 
contrary, by introducing what on the first view 
appears the effect : as, What jfou relate is noto^ 
riously false; Res, quam narras, tarn abharret ah 
amnij veriiatis specie, ut n^mo non fdem tibi (fe- 
neget. , . 

Cause: 

1. Travellers, who have visited distant countries, are very 
fond of magnifying and extolling the curiosities they have seen, 
above those of th«ir own country ; nay, they are sometimes 
very fond of relating wonders, and tkeir tales cmd wonders can 
msarcely be believed.-^Theif are so remote from the truth 
that «... m%ht easily be inserted.) 

*2. Who is there among us, who has not the liberty of walk* 
ing over hi^ own farm, and visiting his agricultural arranger 
ment% either for the sake of ite improvement, or his own plea- 
tore ? No oneindeed can he ignoramt of the nature of sowing 
and of harvest, what the ; pruning of. treei^ and vines^ is, what 
time of the year and in what manner these several occupations 
ought to take place. If any ope therefore has his farm to in- 
spect, some direction to give his steward, or orders to his bailiff, 
concerning agriculture, must he study and thoroughly under- 
stand the books of Mago the Carthaginian ? Cannot we be 
satii^fie'd with our own common sense and understanding ? (No 
one caabe without eyes, &c.) ^ 

3. Which of m lately was not affected with the death of 
that%3;cellent man ? For though he died in an advanced age, 
yet such was the excellence and inimitable beauty of his art^ 
that we thought him worthy of living for ever. (Give the 
cause, and say,idiieh of'u* was so void of taste, and of so un- 
feelipg a temper, &c.) 

., 4. Can we who are engaged In the affairs of the state, and 
in so many toils and dangers, imagine that, afteir a life of unin- 
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temipted care and ftrouUey.notlaing shall remaia of us after 
death ? ( Add, be so Darro v-minded as to imagine, &c^) 

Effect: 

1. He was a most cruel tyrant. (So cruel that he quired 
no ) 

2. Nothing now-a-^ys is sacredj and therefore the most 
exemplary punishments should be inflicted upon those, who 
are so lost to every prindple of virtue and reli^n, as to rob 
and spoil the holy recesses of temples. (Is so sacred 
which ) 

S. Pindar excels other poets in the boldness of his thoughts 
and the sublimity of his poetry, but his odes are very ii^cuk 
to be understood, (So difficult that whoever wishes to under- 
stand them must ) 

*4. For many have wasted whole estates by inconsiderate 
prodigality ; but what can be a mark of greater folly, th^n in a 
mode of hfe, which depends upon your own will, to create an 
inability of continuing it ? Robbery and injustice are often the 
consequence of these profuse expenses ; for when bountiful 
largesses are at last followed by want, these men are at length 
obliged to lay hands on the property of others. Thus • when 
they are desirous Of practising this beneficence-for the sake of 
gaining the good will of othersj^ they do not so much attach 
those men to themselves, who have been the objects of this 
prodigality, as they excite the resentment of those, who have 
been the victims of their depredatioiis. Thei^fore our purse 
"should neither be too closely shuty nor too open, (So shut 
that liberality may not open it, nor so open that it may be at the 
disposal of ail.) 



In the enumeration of several things or per- 
sons, which all refer to the same verb, it will give 
great elegance to add a corresponding verb to 
eacli particular mentioned, and consequently to 
give an additional clause to the sentence. Jit 
will be proper, if possible, to preserve the con- 
cinnitas or equality of parts, and that such verbs 
he chosen that govern the same cases; as, for 
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mmnt te cives et peregrini^ say amant te mvesj di- 
ligunt peregrini. Thus ; I did this, not being ac- 
tuated by self-interest, but by the desire of serv- 
ing you : Non amore mei ductus^ sed cupiditate^ 
ntilitatis tuae incensus hocfeci.^ In this example, 
beside the addition of incensus^ it is easy to ob- 
serve the exact equality of the parts, the abla- 
tive corresponding to the ablative, and the par- 
ticiple to the participle. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Verres depopulated his province, Sicily, for three years. 
He is said to have pillaged cities^ houses^ and templeg. 

2. I am fond of these studies, T own. Let those be asham- 
ed, who have buried themselves in learning, so as to be of no 
use to society, jior able to produce any thing to public view : 
but wby should I be ashamed, who for so many years have 
never been prevented by indolence^ hy pleasure^ nor sleep, 
from doing good to others. (Here a different appropriate verb 
may be used with each particular.) 

3. Rocks and deserts re-echo sounds ; savage beasts are often 
soothed by music, and listen to its charms ; and shall we, with 
all the advantages of the best education, be unaffected with the 
voice of poetry ? The Colopkonians, the Chians, the Sdlamin^ 
iansy the Smyrniam, give out that Homer is their countryman. 
(Here a peculiar verb expressive of the claim of each may be 
applied to these different people.) 

*4. Great is the force of humanity , of kindred^ of blood, 
and of nature herself, against suspicions of this kind. It is a 
roost certain prodigy, a monstrous and unnatural thing, that 
any one should be found clothed in a human shape, who could 
so far surpass the most savage animals in their ferocity ^ of na- 
ture, as basely and inhumanly to cut off the light from those to 
vdjpm he owes the sweet enjoyment of the precious light of 
leaven : when even the most ferocious beasts that have receiv- 
ed' a kindred birth, and hs^ve been bred up together, are taught 
by nature herself to feel and acknowledge the full force of these 
common ties. (Verbs iay be found to apply to each particu- 
lar, as, vcdeo rechmiio.} 

17 
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Cicero* has a fine example of this, when he 
says ironically, that all regret the death of Clo- 
dius, where each separate expression rises grad- 
ually in a climax. 

*5. But it 18 weak in one to presume to compare Drusns, 
Africanus, Pompey, or myself, with Clodius. Their lives could 
be dbpensed with, but as to the death of Clodius, no one can 
hear it with any degree of patience. The Senate moumsy the 
Equestrian Order is Jllleawith distress, the whole city is in 
the deepest affliction, the corporate towns are aU in moummg, 
the colonies are overwhelmed with sorrow ; in a word, even 
the fields themselves lament the loss of so generous, so useful, 
and so humane a citizen. 



Instead of one expression which was sufficient 
to convey the necessary idea, two will be joined 
together, one in a negative, the other in an affir* 
mative form, sometimes by non^ sed — non modd, 
sed etiam-^antum abest ut, ut : this is done to 
give greater force to the subject ; as, for semper 
mentor era tuorum beneficiorum : say nunquam tua 
henejicia obliviscar^ semper animo meo infixa erit 
ilhrum memoria ; or to join both by tantum abest 
utj ut ; as tantum abest ut betheficia tua oblivisd 
possim^ ut potiiis eorum memoria meo animo infixa 
perpetuo mansura sit. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. After the atrocious crimes, which this man has been guil- 
ty of against the peace of society, after he has thus rendered 
himself the enemy of all good men, is there a single person who 
will stand forth has advocate ? There is now therefore no 
room for clemency, the case itself requires severity. 

2.- There are few men that do not acknowledge and ad 
the charms of virtue, though we see every one hurried by pas- 
sion into vices and pleasures. No man despises virtue^ but aH 
men,,,.. 
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*3. I cannot boast a long line of ancestors, whose nuun. 
blood may have flowed pure and uncontamlnated, through the 
veins of their remote descendants. I cannot boast of their he- 
roic deeds and glorious exploits, the memory of which might 
have reflected lustre on my humble name^ I must therefore 
rest the justice of my cause, on your own judgment, and its 
true merits ; but though I do not advance the merits of my an- 
cestors in favor of my cause, I am not ashamed ofih^m as if 
they had been different from m€y hut J boost of and remem- 
ber with pleasure, their virtue and probity, 

4. Your soul has never been satisfied with the narrow limits 

of life, which nature has prescribed us, but nor can this 

be called your life, which consists in the union of the soul and 

body ; that alone, that I say is your life, which (It will 

be easy to supply this with the insertion of some affirmative ap- 
propriate expressions, the first about immortality, the other 
about the memory of mteceeding ages, to complete the sen- 
tence.) 



Instead of one expression, two or more are 
often joined together to define and explain the 
^ame idea ; but each should be more forcible, 
and tend to confirm and illustrate the former : 
as, Cicero wishing to say that, every man's own 
fraud and iniquities are his chief tormentors, 
thus -forcibly illustrates the idea: &ua quemque 
fraus, et suus terror maxime vexat ; suum quern-- 
que scelus agitat, amentidque afficit ; suiB make 
cogitationes conscienticeque animi terrent. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Never shall his measures disconcert, never his arts baf- 
fle me; nor will he eveii attempt to weaken and undermineiait 
by his abilities. I know all his method of attack, aU the ar* 
tifice of his pleading. 
.; 2. In this flight, and under the influence of these terrors, he 
took refuge with Tigranes, King of Armenia, who received him 
kindly, roused him from his diffidence, cheered Mm in his rfi*- 
iress, and re^ored him to some degree of hope* 
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3. You see, my Lords, how he is continuaOy flying up and 
down the streets and public places with his hair nicely trim- 
med and loaded with perfumes^ followed by a crowd of lackies 
and attendants ; you see, my lords, I say, how he despises all 
others J with what contempt he looks down upon them^ and how 
mean an^ worthless he regards them, in comparison with him- 
self ; how he looks upon himself as the only great man, the on- 
ly happy and powerful man. 

Thpugh there is no great difference between 
these several expressions, yet the main idea is 
thus strengthened and illustrated. 



Sometimes an expression is prefixed to anoth- 
er, to denote the mode or manner of it, though 
it is implied in the sense, and therefore might 
have been omitted ; such expressions as these : 
Non ^eri potest, accidit, factum est, fit, faciendum 
putavij evenitj contigitj insitum, datum, est, ^. 
Most of these imply chance, event, &c. as, for 
Jraler ab omnibus laudattis est, say, contigit fra- 
tri ut ah omnibus laudaretur. 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. In the late irruptions of the Teutones and Cimbri. when 
all the other provinces of Gaul were over-run, they alone had 
ventured to stand upon their defence, nor suffered the barbari- 
ans to set foot on their territories ; whence presuming on so 
well known ^n instance of their bravery, they laid daim to 

great authority, and challenged high military renown. 

(qudi ex re factum est ut.) 

2. These things being very uncertain, I sent my Lictors to 
you.— -(FactemfMOT putavi ut ) 

3. I thought I ought to answer your letters as soon as pos- 
sible. 

4. Tlierefore it will not be easy to find a man who will re- 
fuse to impart to others what he knows himself: so that we 
feel a propensity not merely to learn, but even to teach : and 
as bulU will naturaUp contend for the calves against lions, with 
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the greatest violence, and the utmost exertion of their strength^ 
so those, who have the means, as well as the power, feel a nat- 
ural inclination to do their utmost towards the preservation of 
the human kind. 



Other expressions of the same kind are also 
often used, as agere^ hoc ago^ id egij ^c. when 
the verb implies some design : as, ^ 

I always consulted the welfare of others, maybe 
rendered by semper id egi ut aliorum saluti con- 
sulerem. 

EXAMFLKS. 

1. But if y(m argue^'dX Any one has murdered his father, 
and cannot even say why or how he did it, and can only bark 
'without fixing the least suspicion, you shall not indeed have 
your legs broken ; but if I have any knowledge of these men, 
they will take such care to have your foreheads branded with 
that letter,* for which you have so great a detestation, that for 
its sake you abominate all the rest ; so that for the future, yoii 
wiM think your ill fortune alone deserves your accusations. 

*2. But to return to the point, I wish you to look upon me 
not merely as your friend, but as most sincerely and affection- 
ately attached to you : and indeed it shall be my business to 
prove, by all the offices in my power, that this opinion of roe 
may be founded in truth. But if you should appear to owe 
me this return, less on my own account than I labored to do on 
yours, I freely exhonerate you from that trouble. 



To an expression, on which the force of the 
subject chiefly rests, another, though not very 
necessary to it, is often added, containing a kind 
of self-evident explanation or illustration of the 
former ; as, * 

Let young men, above all, avoid idleness : — 

*The leitec kf as the ancients used to write the word calwmnia. 

17.* 
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Here the self-evident illustration^ that it is the 
parent of every flagitiousness, may be added : 

Otium prcuBsertim^ quod omne Jlagitiorum ge* 
nus ality evitent juvenes. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. How ignorant of the redl interests of the peq>le are those 
rulers, who, neglecting the blessings of peace, by which aUme 
nations JUmrish, will, upon the slightest causes, plunge their 
countrv into all the horrors of war. 

2. When we hear or read of a compassionate, a generous, a 
humane, a just, a moderate, a prudent act, performed while in 
anger, thai foe to deliberation^ and in the triumph of victory, 
wksn men are generally proud and insolent ; with such an ar- 
dent affection are we inflamed, that we are frequently in love 
with persons whom we never saw. 



To these rules of copiousness of style may be 
subjoined Pleonasm ; not that rhetorical figure 
which is used to express a strong emotion of the 
triind) as his oculis vidi, but a grammatical pleo- 
nasm, which is sometimes a mere redundancy 
of words, and sometimes is necessary to connect 
or give greater force to sentences. 

/to, sicj hoc idj iUudj are often redundant, fol- 
lowed by an accusative with the infinitive ; as, 

It is my real opinion, that the good are hap* 
py, and^ the wicked miserable : 

Ita prorsus exisiimoj bonos esse beatos, impro^ 
bos PAseros. 

Examples. 
1. But having persuaded Mtnself that the letters, which I 
•liare written eoneeming him, with so much accuracy, will have 
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the greatest weight with you^ he insisted upon my writii^ again 
to you. 

2.* Therefore I wish you to he comnnced that I shall alwayi 
most fondly cherish the. remembrance of your virtues, and that 
I shall take the same care of all your affairs as if they were my 
own. 

3. But yet I wish you to think that yAi cannot do me a 
greater favor, than to convince me that it is to your good offi- 
ces that I shall owe the happy termination of this business ; I 
therefore entreat you to complete it as soon as you possibly 
can. 

Id: 

C<Bsar having notide of these proceedings^ and that it was 
the design of the Helvetians to attempt a passage through the 
province, hastened his departure from Rome. 

niud : 
There are many things, whicbl dare not write; but I am 
most truly concerned^ that I have not received a single lin6 
from you on this subject. ' 

Nisi si is very often used for nisi, when it may 
be explained by except that; but never at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

I have at last gained that, for which I have hitherto been 
waiting, to make you all sensible that a conspiracy is openly 
formed against the state, unless there be any one^ who imag- 
ines that such as resemble Catiline may yet refuse to enter into 
his designs. There is now therefore no more room for clenr- 
ency ; the case itself requires severity. 

In some cases jthe repetition of some particles 

is very elegant : 

However this is, take care of your health : 
Sed ut ut est^ indulge valetudini — chiefly iii> 

stead of cun^ue. 
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BXAMPUBS. 

Utut. 

1. But however these things are, yet I will do what I prom- 
ised. 

2. But however other circumstances were, you should cer- 
tainly consult the welfare of her, who is at your house. 

Ubi ubi. 

1. Now wheresoever the soul is lodged, it is certainly in 

you* 

2. Wheresoever he is, yet I will search him out ; and bring 

Iiim with me. 

Quantus quantus. 

Great as he is, he is all labor, he is all industry. 

Quanti quantu 
But at whatever price it is bought, that is well bought which 
is necessary. 

Inter ea temporis, and stepenumerd are often us- 
ed for interea and s€^e ; but ubi locoruniy quo lo- 
corunij minime gentium^ are not merely redun- 
dant, but tend to give greater weight to the sen- 
tence. 

SXAMPLE. 

Mantf times haVe I been cruelly deceived by the perfidy of 
my pretended friends, when I reposed the highest confidence 
on theur fidelity ; and the insidious designs or open attacks of 
mine enemies have undermined my happiness, and battered 
down all my fortunes : In the mean while so shattered are all 
my hopes, so forlorn and miserable is my condition become, 
that I no longer know where I shall betake myself. 

Mihiy tibiy nobis, vobisj though evidently redun- 
dant, are very frequently used by the ancients, 
but generally m a famiUar discourse, and when 
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the subject has a certain reference to the persom 
which is used as the dative ; as. 

Who art thou ? 

Quis mihi es ? 

BXAHPLE8. 

Mihi. 

And does any one now name lenity and mercy ? We have 
indeed for a long time lost the true names of things. 

TiM. 

1. But on a sudden^ a few days after, when I had not the 
least expectation of him, came Caninius to me, who told me 
that he was immediately going to you; 

2. I have been to blame. WeU^ what utys Santo f He is 
pacified at last. 

Fero is often added to imby though imo would 
have been sufficient of itself. 

KXAMPLB. 

Why should I mention the calumnies that were afterwards 
heaped upon him ? And though they were such as would 
have filled any hreast with terror, that had the least conscious- 
ness of guilt, yet how he bore them ! Immortal Gods ! bore 
them did I say ? Nay^ how he despised and set them at 
nought ! 



This pleonasm of a conjunction gives some- 
times great elegance to a sentence : as, 

But this justice of yours, flourishes every day 
more and more : 

At verb haec tua justilta jlorescit in dies magis. 

BXAMPLISS. 



^^«ame 



1. And shall I aho call her mother, if she calls me by the 
me of daughter ? 
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2. But Darius, being religious, and of a mild dispositioii^ 
«ays that he cannot commit so foul an act. 

3. Bui why do you hesitate ? 



lUe quidem^ followed by sed, tamen verdj is 
very frequently and elegandy used by Cicero, in 
such a manner, that the pronoun ille is evident- 
ly redundant : as, 

The book that you sent me, is well written 
indeed^ but dear : 

Lihisr quern miht misistt, est ilk quidem optime 
scriptusj sedpretio hand exiguo vemU 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I was necessarily grieved at this ; but how much more 
when I saw these men attach themselves so closely, so caress, 
cherish, and even in my presence, embrace my enemy : mine 
did I say ? Nay, the enemy of all laws, of justice, of his coun- 
try, and of all order, not indeed that they could raise my ehol- 
er and indignation, which are utterly extinct, but certainly with 
the hope of doing it. 

2. Your military praises shall be celebrated, not only a- 
mongst us, but in every language, in the annals of every na- 
tion, and the latest posterity shall proclaim them ; the fame 
of these exploits, however, while we read tliem, seems, I know 
not how, to be drowned amidst the. shouts of armies, and the 
din of war. 

*3. Indeed this peevishness,' and those imperfections 
which I have mentioned, have something like an excuse ; not 
justly indeed^ but which may be admitted, from that suspicion 
which old men are too apt to entertain, of their being general- 
ly marked by the younger part of the world as objects of their 
scorn and derision. 



QiLod sij quod ubiy quod utinam, as we have 
seen before, are often put not inelegantly at the 
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beginning of a sentence, where quod though 
seemingly redundant, must refer to the subject 
of the preceding sentence, 

EXAMPLES. 

*1. He had but too much reason to suspect that the con- 
tinuance of the Roman army could be with no other design, 
than that of oppressing him. If he did not therefore depart 
and withdraw -his troops out of those parts, he would no long- 
er look upon him as a friend, but an enemy. Should he even 
slay him in battle, he was well assured that he would do a plea- 
sure to many of the nobles and great men at Rome. But if 
he would retire and leave him in the undisturbed poi^^sion of 
his. country, he would amply reward him. 

2. I do not write to you as often as I could, because though 
misfortune has embittered every moment of my life, yet I feel 
myself more paiticularly overwhelmed with an insupportable 
weight of sorrow, whenever I am obliged to write to you, or 
when I receive letters from you. And oh f that we had not 
been actuated by tliat ardent love of life ; for we should then 
have escaped, if not all, at least the greatest part of the evils 
of life. If indeed we are reserved by fortune to experience 
some amelioration of our destiny, our errors cannot be said 
to have been irretrievable. But if these distresses are fixed 
and unalterable, no other wish remains but to see you once 
more, the only comfort and soother of my life, and to breath 
my last in your arms. 

Fac eas^fac facias^ scribasj ^c. are often used 
in a famihar discourse or epistle; though fac 
seems redundant, it is meant to give greater 
force to the sense : as, 

Believe, me your obliged friend. 
Sic fac existimes^ me tibi devinctum. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. ^en£? a confidential person to him, with whom he may 
freely confer on the subject which we mentioned. 
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3. First of all, therefore, he resolute and firai. 

Non is sum qui^ ^. with the verb in the sub- 
junctive, has more force than the simple verb ; 
in this and similar expressions : 

Nor do I deny : 

Nan is sum qui negem. 

BXAMPLBS. 

!• Nor are you ignorani who you are ; nor do you less es^ 
teem those persons, your flatterers, who commend you, than 
suppose them to be envious, who do not admire you. 

2. Nor do I deny that you have conducted your cause with 
that masterly eloquence which every one knows you possess. 

Quid est quod is used with greater elegance 
and force than cur. 

■XAMPLES. 

1. Why should you accuse others ? Why should you Idy 
your own fault to the charge of another ? 

2. Of these two things the wise man makes his choice, 
either that in rejecting some pleasures he obtains others far 
more substantial ; or in suffering some calamities, he wards off 
others much more afflictive. This being ray firm persuasion, 
»hy should I dread to bring my friends to the same way ol 
thinking ? 

But it would be useless to study copiousness, 
if no regard was paid at the same time to the 
dignity of style. 



Dignity or strength of style, which is used to 
excite the more forcibly the attention of the 
reader, is that virtue by which, in treating of 
grave subjects, we use that dignified appropri- 
ate language which will best correspond to die 
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ideas. Though this dignity of style consists in 
tte ideas only ; for high sounding words only 
tend the more to expose mean and trifling 
thoughts ; yet the right arrangement and selec- 
tion of words will more or less contribute, not 
only to elucidate the idea, but to give it a great- 
er force and persuasion, since they are the echo 
of the thoughts that arise in the mind. Thus 
Cicero, in describing the indignity of taking 
away a ring from a Roman citizen, says, dvi 
Romano atmulus de digito detraetw est : which 
is more dignified than if he had said ademtus, or 
ablatusy as expressing more forcibly the act of 
violence, and the addition o( de digito encreases 
Ihe dignity of the picture. 

Thus one simple idea in itself will not affect 
the mind of the reader so much as when it is 
joined with others, and illustrated by several 
collateral thoughts. The poverty of any one, 
for instance, has nothing affecting in itself, till I 
improve the idea by representing that he is a 
man ; that he was not made poor by his own 
fault ; that he is worthy of a better fate, and 
that he may perhaps perish through hunger, — 
The death of a father does not excite any emo- 
tions, till I describe the forlomness of my pre- 
sent situation, that I have lost my only friend, 
my best defender ; and that my future destiny 
13 uncertain- 



To introduQe a sentiment, or a short saying, 
which conveys some general truth, and tends, 
*t the same time, to illustrate the subject, con- 
18 
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tributes very much to dignity of style. Thus, 
in praising the wisdom of Socrates, and hi» tem- 
perance, we might introduce this sh(Ml; senti- 
ment : Now temperance is contented with a little. 
Cicero often makes use of these instead of an 
argument. 

EXABIPLES. 

1. Though I bad always, that love for you, of which you 
yourself had formed a just estiinate, yet this late action of 
yours has kindled in me that ardor of affection, which nothing 
can exceed : far belietfe me, there is nothing more engtigingj 
nothing more heautifuly nothing more amiable than virtite. 

*2. Learn from me now, that an opportunity of informing 
yourself first falls in your wjiy, how many qualifications are re- 
quired in the roan who undertakes a public accusation ! and if 
you can with justice lay claim to any of them, I shall frankly 
give up the point in debate ; fint, an unblemished innocence^ 
and integrity : for nothing can he more absurdf than for a man 
to call in question the life of another y who is unable to give 
an account of his own. 



It contributes also to dignity of style, to in- 
troduce a fact or a thought, which is certain and 
manifest, with cerium est, tfuis non videtj non in,- 
telligit ? Quern fit git ? Quis est qui nesciat ? and 
these expressions, &>le clarius est, nemo negat, 
quis est qui dubitat ? Constat inter omnes, ^. 

EXAMPLES. > 

1. Who knows not that Hannibal was at last conquered by 
Scipio ? 

2. JFho knows not that the qualities of the mind are much 
more noble than those of the body ? 

S,Itis certain, ^c. that nothing can be more prejudicial to 
the mind and body, than indolence. " 



It sometimes adds verv much to the force of 
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Style to represent a thing which is future as pre^ 
sent, because it places it as it were before our 
eyes : as,^ 

And thus a very great tax mil be laid upon 
the land : 

Sicque agro^ pergrande vecfigal iinponitur. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If you continue this way of life, you will he miserable. 

2. Will ye hesitate, Romans, to employ so favorable an op- 
portunity, presented and put into your hands by the immortal 
Gods, fbr the preservation and enlargement of your empire ? 
Why do we not, when the Gods so clearly discover their plea- 
sure, entrust likewise this royal war to the care of the man 
who has already terminated so many others with the highest 
advantage to the state ? 



The iise of interrogations and exclamations 
tends also to give greater strength and vehe- 
mence to the subject, when the thing of wliich 
we speak is very certain, though it might have 
been rendered by a simple assertion ; as, 

Nothing is sweeter than literary ease : 

Quid est dulcius otio Uterato ? 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What can be sweeter in the life of man than friendship ? 
What shall you find pleasanter than the study of Ifterature ? 
O happy they, in whom a happy disposition from nature is ac- 
companied by the kindness and bounty of nature. 

2: But where is the man that possesses or indeed can be 
required to possess greater abilities in war ? 

3. Who is so dull of comprehension aa not to see ? Wh« 
' is so ignorant as not to perceive ? 

4. Oh / the excellence and beauty of virtue ! 

5. Oh / wretched man, if thou perceivest ! more wretched 
if thou dost not perceive, that this is committed to History; 
that this stands upon record ; that no future age will ever for- 
get this fact. 
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Where the idea coBveys somethmg great, Ci- 
cero frequently corrects himself in order to in- 
troduce something still greater ; as, 

Such an infatuation^ or to speak more prop- 
erly, such a madness possessed thee .... 

Tantus igitur te stupor oppressUj vel, ut venu$ 
dicam^ furor. 

BXABfPLBS. 

1. You have brought t<9 judgment not a thief , but a rons.- 
mon detpoikr ; not an adulterer ^ but. the violater of chalky y 
not a sitcrilegiouB per$on, But the inveterate enemy of aU sa- 
cred and religious rites ; Hot a ruffian^ but a most savage 
butcherer of citizens and allies. * 

2. What Charybdisso voracious! Ckarybdis did I say? 
If there ever was such a monster, she was only a single one ! 
The Ocean itsdfy by Heavens, seems scarce capable of swal- 
lowing up so much wealth, so widdy scattered, and situated in 
so many distant places, in so short a space of time. 



It dignifies the subject sometimes to make 
some concessions, in such a manner that nothing 
can follow from them against our argument; as, 

Let us suppose that it is so, yet 

Fingamusy ita esse, non tamers. ... 

SXAMPLES. . 

1. Let us grant thai it is so, yet it does not follow from 
ihis, that virtue does not afford some consolation in misery. 

2. Let them have been avaricious^ Ut them have beenpa^ 
sionate and pertinaciousy yet they must be allowed to have 
been innocent of this crime ; of this naad and parricidal deed, 
and of many other charges brought against them. 



It gives also dignity to a subject purposely to 
])ass over some arguments ; which is done ei- 
ther by merely referring to them in a genersd 

ay, or by pretending that we shall pass tben- 
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dwir, as iinnecessaiy , though we lay much stress 
upon them: as, 

Therefore I shall pass over that fost act of his 
life, the most scandalous and tlie most flagitious : 

Itaque primum iUunt actum istius vitae turpissi^ 
mum etflagitiosissimumprtetermittam. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Suffer me, in thi9 j^ktce, to suppress the metUum of your 
cdUamittf : I designediy pass otser many things^ leaving it to 
your own conjectures to inform* you how important the trcor is 
like to prove. 

2. I shall not therefore expatiate here on his great actions 
at home and abroad, by sea and by land, with the unusual suc- 
cess that has attended them ; a success so great, that not only 
did his countrymen always concur with, his allies perfonn,and 
his enemies submit to whatever he desired ^ but even the winds 
and waves seem to have been obsequious to his will. 

3. Why should I publish his decrees j his rapaciousness^ the 
Wate^ he bestowed, and these, which he violently seized ? 

Words that convey some impressive or lofty 
idea may sometimes be repeated ; as, 

When a law is proposed in behalf of our al- 
lies, not to hear tlieir complaints ! 

Ciim kx sociorum causd rogata sit, sociorum 
eausds non audire ! 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If tears avail nothing, why dost thou indulge them f say 
tears. 

2. If we profess the name of Christy ffught we not to imitate 
Aw life? 

3. If the freedom of yOting is given to the Roman people, in 
bestowing the Consulship on whom they please, and even th^ 
plebian is not deprived of the hope of arrivmg at the highest 
'honors, provided he is worthy of those honors, this coiRnoi^ 
. v«atth cannot loi^ exist. 

♦ 18 



To this may be referred Antimetaihesb, or an 
inverted repetition of the same words. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Those who wish to appear learned to the ignorant, ap- 
pear ignorant lo the teamed. 

2. 1 ou do not seem to have conquered^ in order that you 
nught obtain a triumph^ but to have obtained a triumph, be- 
cause you conquered. 

3. The rich province/ which he had entered a beggar, he 
left noor and deiolatey himself being loaded with richet and 
spoils. 

But what will chiefly contribute to give dig- 
nity to the style, will be, not merely the use of 
phrases, but the change of languid into more 
forcible and dignified words, and sometimes, 
where the nature of the subject will admit of it. 
the adoption of a word wlucl\ has the force of 
an hyperbole. 

Thus, where haste is implied, volare may be 
used for ire^ and advolare for venire. 

To expose any one to danger, w'dl be more 
forcibly rendered by prodere. 

To remove the terrors of the mind : depellere 
terr&res,^ is more forcible than removere. 

A man full of crimes : sceleribus cpoperius^ is^ 
better than plenus. 

OhvalMm is stronger than mnnitusy ^c. 



As to the right disposition of words, in ordet- 
to give greater force to the style, no certain rules 
can be given, as it must depend on the feelingis 
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and the ideas of the writer ; and sometimes the 
word, on which the chief strength lies, must 
precede, and sometimes must be thrown back; 
a^, the Roman citizen, whom we have men- 
tioned before, does not exclaim. Sum civis Ro- 
manusj but Civis Romanus sum, — GrattB mihi 
tu(B literiB fuere. If there is an idea to which 
we wish the attention of the hearer or reader to 
be immediately directed, that ought to precede : 
if on the contrary it is necessary to surprize ex- 
pectation, then the most forcible word will be 
thrown back to the last part of the sentence ; as 
indeed it is most agreeable to nature to promise 
little at the beginning^ and to finish with the 
greater force ; as, 

The cruel punishments, which he has inflict- 
ed on Roman citizens, drive him headlong to 
his fate; some c^ whom he has unmercifully be- 
headed, some he has murdered in their prisons, 
and others, at the very moment that they pub-^ 
licly appealed to their rights of liberty and citi- 
ai^nship, he igmmmimish/ su^ended on the otossk 
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CPAPTEB VI. 

OV TBB 9TM7GTUB* OF A FSSKIR 



Cgiuiat enim ille ambitus et plena comprehenJto e quatucd^ 
fere partibus, quae membra dicimus, ut et aures impleat^ et 
ne brevior sit, quam satis sit, neque longior. 

AS in the course of these exerdses several al- 
hirions have been made to the stnicture of a pe- 
riod, in the rules for the arrangement and dii^- 
bution of the clauses of a sentence, and notice has 
been taken of that Concinnitas, or Harmony, 
which is so conducive to elegant composition, it 
will now be necessary to introduce the scholar to 
the knowledge of a finished period. Modem 
languages indeed do not admit of that qircuiiDus 
circumscription (if we may be allowed the w€»rd) 
which the Greek and Latin writers were at lib- 
erty to use, and which constitutes in a great de- 
gree the peculiar beauty and elegance of their 
style. Though, at the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that if every sentence was so studiously 
labored, that each would form a perfect period, 
the style would become litde different from Me- 
tre ; for though Aristode praises it as being },ieia 
ey(jial^,q xai 6u(ivifjfiovevro<;9 pleasing and ea- 
sy to be learned and remembered, yet it should 
also be mixed and difKised, and as Cicero says, 
though it should be conformed to the rules of 
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barmony^ yet it will then please most, when art 
is most disguised and lea$t yisible. 

I shall therefore ^ve as correct a definition as 
I can of a period, that by observing the care the 
ancients bestowed upon it, the scholar may see 
the necessity of giving as much attention as pos- 
sible' to the rules, which they have left us, in or- 
der to acquire a good Latin style. It will be of 
great consequence to understand the nature of 
it, in order that he may be enabled to conne<^ 
and vary the different parts of a period, and may 
at pleasure bestow upon his style the perspicuity, 
eopiousoiess, and digolty, of which his subject 
will admit. For acconUng to QuintiUan's idea, 
you may have a very ingenious plan, and good 
materials for raising the edifice, .yet if the skill 
of the architect is not displayed in the ose and 
<£sposition c^ them, the building will, only exr 
hiint a confused and irregular mass. 

Cicero says, Qumam igitw dkendi est modus 
mdioTj quam ut LatimrUt ptam^ ut ornate^ ut ad 
id:, quodcunque agjeiur^ apte congmerUerque dica- 
mus. These rales which he gives for me Sec- 
tion of the orator^ may widir equal propriety be 
apffeiied to the Latin writer* The first require 
for elegant oon^iosition is good Latinity, or a 
choice of such words and expressions as were in 
general use among the best Latin writers* The 
next thing necessary to be considered, is such an 
arrangement and position of words as may ren- 
der the sense intelH^le, and produce perspi- 
cuity, the true parent of degance, without which 
ibe most studied selection of phrases will only 
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oreate a confused chaos of unintelligible wordi^ 
But in order to effect this^ the arrangement must 
assume the form of a period, with its proper 
members^ and proportions: not, however, that 
the sentence is to be extended or overcharged 
with unnecessary matter, merely for the sake of 
completing the exact parts and dimensions of a 
just period. What is observed by the Apt^ and 
congruenter is such an agreement of the word$ 
and ideas to the subject, that a proper connexion 
and correspondence may be maintained between 
the parts and the body, so as to form a perfect 
whole. Since a period is. effected by a dissec- 
tion of a primaiy sentence or proposition, by 
means of clauses that tend to explain, to define, 
to denote the cause, time or place of the subject, 
it is necessary that they should be inserted apt^^ 
that is after that word, to which they properly 
belong : as we should say, ego libruMi (fuia pvl- 
cher estf non vendam ; and not ego, quta putcher 
esty non vendam librum: which proves also 
what we have afready observed, that those clau- 
ses, beginning by quia, licet, quiim, quamm, ubi, 
qui, ^c. when introduced for the sake of a peri- 
od, are not to begin the sentence, otherwise they 
could not be said to form a circuit, or period, 
but they must come after the nominative or some 
other word. And when some practice and exer- 
cise have been bestowed upon the composition 
ofa period, with the observance of its most prom- 
inent and distinguishing rules, it will spontane- 
ously acquire a coherrence of the parts, and will 
as it were, perform its stated revolutions, with 
perfect regularity, at the same time without thiat 



strict and labored minuteness, which would onl^ 
render the style stiflfand puerile. 

Aristotle defines a period thus : T^a h TtefioSov 

9cai [jijeyevog svawofjttov. It is a sentence, which 
runs on circuitously through several parts 
or members, till it arrives at its perfect conclu- 
sion. The beginning and the end, or the nom- 
inative and the verb, are divided by the inser- 
tion of other clauses, tending to explain and de- 
fine the subject, but at the same time so con- 
nected by the grammatical structure, that the 
reader sees plainly that he is not yet arrived at 
the conclusion till he has found those things in- 
troduced and expressed, which the first words 
gave him reason to expect. 

EXAMPLE. 

The Roman youik^ having at length recovered from their 
consternation, when the light re-appeared calm and serene af* 
ter so violent a hurricane, yet observing the royal seat empty, 
though they gave some credit to the assertion of the Patricians, 
who had stood near it, that he had been caught up, and carried 
aloft by the storm, maintained for a time a sorrowful 8ilence<f 
struck as it were with a dread of their forlorn situation. 

The first feature or character of a period then 
is a circuit, since without these secondary or in- 
tervening parts, it would remain a simple pri- 
mary idea or proposition. For instance : When 
Sallust says, Concordia parvce res crescunt ; LHs-^ 
cordid maxirruB diktbuntur, that is not a period, 
because each membems separately understood. 
But if we were to say, Quemadmodum concordid 
pwrvae res crescUntf ita discordid etiam maximce di-* 
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hbuntw^ it would then nearly form a period, 
since the sense would not be discovered before 
the comjrfetion of the sentence. Still however 
this example, stricdy speaking does not give a 
precise illustration of a peri<^, as there is no 
intervening member; but it serves merely to 
show the suspension of the sense till the sentence 
is oomptete. In order to constitute a complete 
period, or circuit, the sentence must as it were 
be intersected by the iiSksertion of one or more 
intervening clauses or members ; as in this ex^ 
ample : 

But T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius, in their 
second consulship, because, after their ill suc- 
cess i\t Caudium, our legions having passed un- 
der the yoke, they had agreed ta make peace 
with the Samnites, were surrendered up to them. 

At verb T. Veturius et Sp. PoBtumius, cum He- 
rum consuks essent^ quia, cum male pugnatum 
apud Caudium essetj legionibus nostris sub jugum 
missisj pacem cum Samnitihusfecerant^ dediiisunt 
his. In this sentence the jHimary idea is, T. 
Veturius et 1^. Postumius dediti sunt his^ which 
is divided by the clause or circuit expressing the 
cause, quia pacem cum Samnitibusfecerant ; and 
this again is intersected by two odier clauses in- 
dicating the time, dim male pugnatum apud Cau- 
dium esset, and legionibus nosiris sub jugummis- 
sis. 

The least attention will easily discover the 
l)eauty of such a period^ d»id how essentially ne- 
cessary the insertion ofthese circuitous or inter* 
Mediate clauses is to elegance of style. 
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I shall here subjoin a few examples, to show 
how from a simple, a compound sentence may 
be formed, consisting of two, three or four mem- 
bers, each member corresponding and contribu- 
ting to the whole. 

Let the simple proposition be. 

That Alexander by living temperately, would 
have acquired the veneration of posterity. 

If you wish to extend this sentence by mak- 
ing it to consist of two members, say, 

Alexander, if he had lived temperately. 
Would have acquired the veneration of posterity. 
Three members : 

If Alexander, as much as he excelled other 
commanders in warlike bravery, • 

Had also surpassed them in the virtue of tem- 
perance. 

He would have acquired the highest venera- 
tion of posterity. 
Four members : 

If as much as Alexander excelled other com- 
manders in warlike bravery. 

He had surpassed them also in the virtue of 
temperance. 

He would not less have commanded the ven- 
eration of posterity. 

Than he did the love, the admiration, and 
the absolute subjection of his own people. 
Four members : 

If unfortunately impudence had the same in- 
fluence in the senate and at the bar, 

As opeft and daring violence prevails in the 
fields and solitary places ; 

• 19 
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My client would not less be obliged to sub- 
mit to the eflfrontery of his adversary in defend- 
ing his cause, 

Than in the commission of that injury he 
found himself inferior to him in bold and dar- 
ing courage. 

Two members : 

I felt the most earnest desire to be at Rome, 
for many reasons : 

Chiefly that when candidate for the Consu- 
late, and during my administration, I might give 
you proofs of that good will, which I owe you. 
Three members : 

For myself, at least, the considerations I now 
lay' before you have had so happy an effect on 
iny own mind, 

As not only to reconcile me to all the incon- 
veniences of old age. 

But to render it even an agreeable state to me. 



The distribution of a period into its parts will 
become very easy to the scholar, where the sub- 
ject itself supplies him with the particles neces- 
sary to form the connexion, as those that denote 
a cause, condition, relation, opposition and com- 
parison, or that tend to explain or define it ; as, 
Quunij quia^ si, quods% quamvis^ ui^ qui^ and its 
compounds, aut^ vely nbiy ^. 

' EXAMPLES. 

The simple proposition is, 
1 have sent you the promised book. 
By adding the cause, the period becomes bi- 
embris. 

because you have postponed your coming,-— I 
1 you the book I promised. 
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Comparison : 

For as storms and hurricanes recommend and 
enhance the calm and temperature of the seas 
and of the skies. 

So we may be allowed to suppose, that your 
former tumults and troubles arose merely to give 
a greater zest and favor to your present tran- 
quility. 

' Condition : 

^we had not on our private account mapy 
and just motives for the friendship subsisting be- 
tw^een us, 

I would retrace the first origin of our intima- 
cy from the happy intercourse existing between 
our parents. ' 

This last might easily be extended to three 
members : 

If we had not on our private account many 
and just motives for the friendship subsisting be^ 
tween us, 

. Which a mutual exchange of good offices from 
our earliest years has so happily confirmed ; 

J would retrace the first origin of our intima* 
cy from the friendly intercourse existing between 
our parents. 

Concession : 

Though I could not but receive the highest 
satisfaction from the glory of my dear friend Do- 
labella,. 

And it filled me with the most lively joy and 
pleasure on his account. 

Yet I cannot but confess that I feel my heart 
most sensibly affected, 
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That in the opinion of tlie people I am &sso^ 
dated with you in the participation of your 
praises. 

Interrogation : 
And now, among the different sentiments of 
the philosophers concerning the consequence of 
our final dissolution, 
May I not venture to declare what are my own r 

The relative qai^ qutSj quod^ with its com- 
pounds, followed by is, talis, tanius, ^- 

It is not fit that any credit should be given to 
those men, 

fV/io appear to speak with too much vehe* 
mence for their own emolument. 

But it must be most attentively considered 
by those, who have the c>are of education, 

tVhat is the particular bent and disposition of 
those, whom they instruct. — (Three members 
may easily be effected here by beginning with 
the relative who.) 

Who then can censure, or injustice be angry 
with me. 

If those hours, which others employ in busi- 
ness, in pleasures, in celebrating public solemni- 
ties, in refreshing the body and unbending the 
mind ; 

If the time, which is spent by some in mid- 
night banquetings, in diversions and in gaming, 

I myself employ in reviewing and retracing 
those studies ? 

Ut, quemadmodum, sicut, i^c. followed by sic : 
'^uanquam, followed by tamen, tf^. 
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Beware, citizens, beware lest, as it was glori- 
eyus for tliem to transmit so extensive an empire 
to posterity, 

Your inability to preserve and defend it prove 
not infamous for you. 

Though this past behavior of thine was be- 
yond all patience, 

Yet h^ve I borne with it as I could. 



The structure of a period will be easily under- 
stood from these examples ; but as some difficul- 
ty will arise, where the simple idea does not im- 
mediately supply materials for the formation of 
the period ; and as nothing contributes more to 
the true elegance of style, I shall give a few gen- 
eral; rules, which, as far as it can be done, will 
enable the scholar to find out the necessary clau- 
ses or members proper to be inserted. In con- 
sidering a simple proposition, which you vrish to 
extend, and distribute into the parts of a period, 
it will be easy to discover whether it includes the 
idea of cause, condition, concession, time, place, 
&c. and may with propriety admit the insertion 
of the particles mentioned above, proper to ex- 
press that idea. Suppose the subject is, the De-» 
struction of Corinth. The first idea that arises 
is the simple fact that L. Mummius overthrew 
Corinth. A scholar, therefore, in order to give 
it the first requisite mentioned by Cicero, the 
Latine^ would say, L. Mummius^ Corinthum fun- 
ditus deleint. But if he wished to give it the 
form of a more finished period, the question 
might be started. Why he did it : what reasons 
19* 
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Qould influenee the Roman commander to de- 
stroy that city, at that time the celebrated seal; 
of arts. This question being resolved, will im- 
mediately give the sentence the form and struc- 
ture of a period. 

L. Mummius, because he himself was very 
ignorant of the liberal arts, 
Overthrew Corinth with unparalleled barbarity. 
And by dwelling a litde more on the circum- 
stance of the overthrow, the consideration that 
tliis famous city was the seat of the arts, may 
give another member, and indeed more orna- 
ment to the period. 

L. Mummius, bein§ himself very ignorant 
and illiterate, 

Destroyed, with the most unparalleled bar- 
baritVy the famous city, Corinth, 

. fvhich was, as it were, the eye, and the parient 
of Greece. 

Thus an additional clause explanatory of the 
subject, or denoting concession, &c. may very 
easily be found out : as, 

Industry without genius is of very little use; 

It will soon occur to the mind, that industry is' 
very commendable, and that will form a period* 

Industry, though in itself very commendable. 

Is of little use without the help of genius. Or, 
industry, if it is, or whdch is, without genius, &c. 

There are other methods of giving to a simple 
s^entence the form of a period, which are more 
simple, and which use will soon render familiajp 
and easy ; as by cbasjging one word into anoth- 
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er. Thu0 an adjective or a participle might be 
changed into 9^1*9 ^c. A fortunate unhoped-for 
hour will arrive; say ^ which uhaU not be hoped 
for. Propter^ oby may be changed into 911101 
cum^ ^c. All men respect vour brother for his 
,great learning, say, because he is endowed with 
learning. This might indeed be effected by us- 
ing a periphrasis, or any kind of circumlocution: 
In the structure, however, of a period, let it be 
repeated, that great care must be taken that the 
apie and cat^gruenter mentioned by Cicero, be 
mligently observed, that the adoption of addi<- 
tional clauses be appropriate and iUustrative of 
the subject, and that they do not extend beyond 
four members : Pukherrima enim est iUa Perio* 
dusy qwB memhris quatuor absohitur^ ut qwB ani- 
mum suspendatj et aures impleat ; for though ma- 
ny ancient writers have transgressed this rule, 
that transgression only renders the sentences too 
fatigueing or obscure. Long sentences of that 
Kind have been denominated npevfiara^ which 
might, and nfaxstug, those that could not^ be pro- 
nounced in one breath. 

OF PR0SE-M£AtSUR£ OH HARMONY. 

TO what has been said concerning the struc- 
ture of the period, it will not be unnecessary to 
add a few observations concerning the harmo- 
ny of prose, or that measured equality of num- 
bers and exact proportion of parts, which form?; 
so great a part of a finished period, or rather 
which seems naturally to arise from its forma- 
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tion. This uirpcvj or ratio pedum^^ which Quin- 
tilian pronounces to be even more difficuh in 
prose tl^an in verse, and to which Cicero attrib- 
utes an incredible force, is more easily felt than 
explained, and rests more upon the judgment of 
the ears, dian upon any rules of art^ Why, for. 
instance, in the structure of a period, when the 
sense is com|)leted, dpes there sometimes seem 
something wanting ? As in, Neminem vestrum 
ignorar€y arbUror^ judices^ hunc per hosce dies ser- 
monem vulgi^ atque hanc opinionem papidi Roma" 
nifaisse. Why hosce instead of hos ? Why did 
not the sentence end at sermonem vnigi fuisse^ 
when the sense admitted it ? Merely because 
the period is better rounded and finished, and 
pleases the ear better. And indeed Cicero, and 
many of the ancient writers, bestowed so much 
attention on the composition of their sentences, 
that they observed that Concinnitasj not merely 
in the principal members of the period, but even 
in the other subdivisions of those members, 
which they call incisa^ commata^ and those arti- 
ficial stops, which a nice observer will easily dis- 
tinguish, and which depend upon the respira- 
tion : As in the reading of this line, Animadver- 
tiy judkes — omnem accusatoris orationem — in du- 
os — divisam esse partes. Here it is easy to ob- 
serve that Concinnitas in each word that forms 
the clausula. Some of these clausultB might ap- 
pear very lame, if suffered to end too abruptly-, 
though the sense might permit it ; but when 
they are taken up and supported by other words 
that follow, the course of the sentence becomes 
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dear and smooth, as, Non vult^ P. R. obsoktis 
cfimimbus accusari Perrem : It is easy to ob- 
serve a harshness in this conclusion, font this i& 
corrected by the continuation, nova postulate in^ 
audita desiderata which completes the sentence. 

This harmony of numbers may be defined, a 
certain measure or part of any thing, as of aisen- 
tence, made equal to the other parts, each to 
each : As in poetical numbers, the feet are equal 
to each other ; the two short syllables, for in- 
stance, of a dactyl being equal in time to the 
long syllable of the spondee, the dactyl and the 
spondee are equal to each other. This measur-* 
ed equality, or proportion of parts, being con- 
nected together, and answering to one another, 
contributes indeed gready to perspicuity an(i 
smoothness of style. But to be too solicitous on 
this subject, would be a foolish and supersti- 
tious adherence to rules, which might often sac- 
rifice the sense to the wish of pleasing the ear^ 
For it must be observed in the construction of 
these harmonic numbers, that the sense and the 
subject must afford materials for it, and then it 
may be easily effected by variation and copious- 
ness. Nor is it necesary to mention what feet 
and what measure are most adapted to create 
harmony, but merely that it is their proper dis- 
position, which produces it, and briefly to state 
that long syllables have more weight and au- 
thority, and render sentences more dignified, 
but may also tend to make them too heavy : 
that short syllables have more rapidity, and thus 
by being properly mixed with the long, make 
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the sentences run smoothly. But it would be 
wrong to study too much precision in these 
things, for though the sentence may have its 
members, it is not to have a regular quantity : 
nor is it necessary to observe that minuteness, 
which some recommend, of noun answering to 
noun, and even syllable to syllable; but that 
there should be some equality preserved.between 
each member of the period ; with this excep- 
tion, that if there is a difference, the sentence 
should rise by a kind of cKmax, and that the 
last member should be longer than the prece- 
ding. For this reason, Quintilian recommends 
that more attention should be paid to the end- 
ing of tlie sentence, that it may leave a good 
impression upon the reader or hearer, as that is 
the place where he is, as it were, to breathe and 
refresh himself before he enters upon the next 
sentence : And therefore Cicero prefers, for the 
~ ending, a ditrochee [-vj-u] as comprobavit^ or a 
paeon tertius [uu-u] esse mdedtur : this last he 
also assigns to the beginning of a sentence; and 
chiefly Ae dochimud, which consists of the bac- 

chic and iambic [u ^^— ]> or of the iambic 

and cretic [o u— ] Servare mam plunmos ; 

as it would be wrong to say. Pater j postquam 
literas ad te missas legerat^ else rescriptiirum esse 
promiseraty ohiiU There is here an evidentinequal- 
ity between the last member of the sentence and 
the two preceding, which may be easily correct- 
ed by lengthening the last, obiit^ and saying, 
prceter omnium obiit opintonem* 

What has been said concerning numbers may 
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be further illustrated. When 1 say, Nemo p^- 
test J sine hbore, ad doctrinam . accedere. Here 
the two nouns, labore and doctrinamy answer to 
each other. But if I say Nemo potest^ sine lahoris 
assiduitate ad doctrinam accedere , the two members 
w4Il be unequal ; and therefore I would add, ne- 
ono potest y sine laboris assiduitate^ ad doctrinae 
suavitatem accedere. Here is a complete harmo- 
ny of numbers. 

kxamfl£s. 

1 . What Cains studied to do through love, that Titius tried 
to prevent through hatred, (Render the first member unequal 
by the addition of another word ; induced hy his lovcy for in- 
stance, and you wilt see the necessity of having also a partici- 
ple to answer it in the last member, and to say, Titiua impelled 
hy his hatred,) 

2. For who will grant you that mankind, dispersed at first 
in the ti oods and mountains, sheltered themselves within the 
walls of towns, more by the advice of the prudent, than the 
oratory of the eloquent ? — Here the opposition will be, in the 
members of the sentence, between the advice of the prudent^ 
BXidihie oratory of the eloquent, which answer to each other. 
But make it each a member of three words, instead of two, 
and you must add a participle to /each, applicable to the idea 
of each member, and to agree with mankind. 

'3. For this, my lords, is not a written but an innate law— 
we have not been taught it by the learned, we have not re- 
ceived it fV-oQi our ancestors, we have not taken it from books ; 
. but it is derived from, it is forced upon us by nature, and stam- 
ped in indelible characters upon our very frame. It was not 
conveyed to us by instruction, but wrought into our constitu- 
tion ; it is the dictate, not of education, but instinct, that if our 
lives should be at ajiytime in danger from concealed or more open 
assaults of robbers or private enemies, every honourable meth- 
od should be taken for our security. Here the opposition will 
be seen to be equally supported between written and innate ; 
and the three next members will be equally answered by the 
three that relate to nature : and the same opposition iu the three 
different members continued to the ead. 
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4. It certuinly was the custom o( the Pythagoreans, both 
when they awoke, to rouse their minds by the sound of the 
lyre, that they might be more ready to act : and when they 
composed themselves to rest, to lull their minds by the same 
sound, that they might hush such perturbed ideas as might har- 
rass them. 

5. But in Herodotus, as in my opinion, every thing flows 
smoothly, so the dialect itself has such a sweetness, that it 
seems even to possess concealed numbers. 



' In short, where a division or an expression in 
English is shorter than the other, the harmony, 
as has been said above, may be effected by varia- 
tion, or copiousness, by adding a word, as a noun 
or a verb, or by a phrase instead of a word ; As 
for, What your cruelty has done, I will not do. 
Here the disproportion is very discernible, but it 
may be rendered, my humanity will not do. The 
observance of this is not strictly necessary in tri- 
fling and conmion subjects, as epistles, but in 
graver subjects, which command more attention, 
as in orations, &c it is very requisite. 

More examples might be produced to illustrate 
this subject ; but these will suffice. These rules 
I have given, not to be followed too servilely by 
the scholar, for that could not fail to render his 
style forced and full of affectation ; but merely 
to show the ease, ^vith which he might, with a 
little care and study, acquire this harmony. I 
shall only add, that it should not appear to be 
sought and studied, but to flow spontaneously, 
from the structure of the periods, and from the 
septences themselves, if we thoroughly under- 
stand them, and feel their force. 
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CPAPTER VIL 

OF PERSPICUITY AND THE STRUCTURE OF THEMES. 



Nobis prima sit virtus perspicuitas,. propria verba, rectus ordo^ 
non hi longura dilata conclusio, nihil neque desit, neque sii- 
perfluat. Ita sermo et doctis probabilis, et planus ixnperi- 
tis erit. Haec est eloquendi observatio. — Quint. 

Q-uiNTiLiAN has here comprised, in very few 
words, the most essential requisites of perspicuity. 
Nothing renders the style more perspicuous than 
the selection of pertinent and appropriate words : 
and though we have already taken notice of 
this, yet it will not be unnecessary in this part to 
repeat that not only must our ideas be clearly 
arranged, but the words must correspond with 
the greatest propriety to each idea. 

When the scholar is able to determine the true 
Latinity of words, a selection of which, a dili- 
gent reading of the authors of the Augustan age 
will greatly facilitate ; (and it must not be for- 
gotten, that all English idioms, foreign express- 
ions, grecisms, words of doubtful authority, and 
ambiguous meaning, are to be carefully avoid- 
ed) his first care will be to attend to the conjunc- 
tion and suitableness of each ; that the verb for 
instance be appropriate and answerable to the 
substantive : thus, a imy was taken away from me^ 
or given me. We should not say, vice mihi sunt erep* 
Ub^ but occlusce^ obseptce; nor datee, hutpat^ac^ 
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t€By aperttB, 5^. We cannot say, accipere gradum 
honoris, but ad honoris gradum ascendere or per- 
venire. We should not say, naufragium pati, but 
facere ; nor dammim pati, hut facere, accipere ; not 
p<Enas accipere, but dare, lucre, persolvere. 

Thus also many Roman phrases, though deriv- 
• ed from their own customs, must be preserved ; 
as we say, dictatorem dicere, because the Consul 
alone created him ; we say legem ferre, becaase 
it was carried to the people for their approba- 
tion, and then legem jubere or sciscere, because 
the people alone had the power to order it to be 
ratified. 

In the use of adverbs also, care must be taken 
that they be suitable to the verbs, to which they 
are joined : as we should say erUxe rogare, not 
obnixe ; facile pati, not libenter, for no one receives 
pleasure in sulfTering. The same rule may be 
applied to substantives and adjectives. Adjec- 
tives must, in their meaning, strictly correspond 
to the idea conveyed by the substantive : we 
should not say sapiens consilium, but bonum or 
jidele, for wisdom belongs strictly to men and 
not to the counsel ; and, accurately speaking, 
we should not say prudens consilium, but pru- 
dentis viri consilium ; nor can we say bona aitz 
mala consdentia ; it is only what we are con- 
scious of, that can be good or bad ; therefore we 
ought to say consdentia recte vel male actorum. 
Speaking of the stature of a man, we should not 
say magnus vir, but procerus ;- for m^nus refers 
to his virtues or actions. And with a little con- 
sideration alsoy it will be easy to discover the 
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time force and meaning of a word, whether it is 
taken in a metaphorical or literal sense : as finis 
used for consilium ; we should not say bontiSj 
egregius, but we may say certus^felix ; we should 
not say materna lingua^ but vetnacula. 

Such and so many adjectives must also be 
joined to the substantives, as will tend to define 
their proper attributes and qualities, and thus il- 
lustrate the whole subject. Speaking of benefits, 
we shall find that number and greatness, being 
the attributes of benefits, we may say, mtiUa et 
magna benefida ; as, we ought to love God, 
not on account of his benefits merely, but on ac- 
count of his many and great benefits : and here, 
if we wished to join some adjectives to God^ we 
should find that the attributes of God, more 
particularly applicable to the idea of this sen- 
tence, are his liberality and his mercy ; there- 
fore we may say, Deum liberalissimum et benig- 
-nissimum. 

Or, instead of an adjective, if we wish to de^ 
fine more clearly any one substantive, and to 
give greater elegance and perspicuity to the sub- 
ject, another substantive, denoting the quality, 
the property, or the cause of the former, is oft- 
en added, and then the first substantive, or pro- 
noun ille^ ^c. is put in the genitive. Thus, Cic- 
ero desiring the historian Lucceius to celebrate 
his actionsin his writings, tells him that he wishes 
to enjoy the" benefit of his testimony, benevolence 
and geniuSj • But because the testimony of Luc- 
ceius will have great weight among his readers, 
he says, auctoritate te^timonii : the testimony of 
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the historian will be a certain proof of his be- 
nevolence, he says, indkio benevolentim ; and be- 
cause the genius of ai\ eminent and elegant wri- 
ter conveys great pleasure and satisfaction to 
the reader, he says, suamtate ingenii. 

As : Though I had always wished most ard- 
ently to see your writings, yet they greatly ex- 
ceeded my fondest expectations ; and I was so 
charmed and enraptured with them, that I 
quickly formed a wish to have the memorial of 
my actions engraved on such lasting monuments. 
Nor were my views carried merely to the hope 
of living for ever in the annals of posterity, but 
also to the desire of haying the full enjoyment, 
during my own life, of your testimony ^ your be- 
nevolence and your genius. 

The army being drawn up, rather according 
to the place, the declivity of the hill, and accord- 
ing to the time, than agreeable to order and the 
rules of war, the legions were forced to engage 
separately, some in one place, some in another 
—(Here, nature of the place, and necessity of the 
time, may be supplied.) 



The peculiar beauty of Terence is elegance 
and perspicuity. In the following passage, for 
instance, Simo will be found to deliver himself 
in simple and appropriate language. It is et 
ioctis probabilis, et planus imperitis. 

Si sensero hodie quicquam in his te nuptiis 

FallacitB conari, qudfant minus, 

Aut velle in ed re ostendere qmm sis callidus : 
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Verheribus easum, teinpisirinum^ Dave, deda^ 
> usque ad n^cem ; ' 

Ed lege atque omine ut^jsi te inde exemerim^ 
ego pro te molam. 

Care must also be taken, that the order of the 
words be just and clear, tliat the members of the 
sentence be not too prolix, that they be not 
drawn out into superfluous divisions and subdi- 
visions, which would only render the style ob- 
scure and confused, and might perhaps answer 
the purpose of that master in Quintilian, who 
exhorted his scholars to study obscurity, and 
who often used to exclaim, Tanto meliiis^ ipse 
non intelligo ; but would mal^e the style neither 
intelligible nor elegant. This Period of Pliny, 
on the^ contrary, shows, that by avoiding any 
unnecessary dilatation of the members, great 
perspicuity may be given to the sentence : 

Ut enim crudum vulnus medentium manus re- 
formidat, 

Deinde patitur, atque ultrb requirit ; 

Sic recens animi dolor consolaiiones rejicit ac 
refugitj 

Mox desiderata et clementer admotis adquiescit. 

As therefore what we write or speak is \vith a 
view to be understood, and to attract the atten- 
tion of oiu* readers or hearers, so perspicuity 
must be regarded as the primary excellence of 
language. But perspicuity does not merely re- 
late to words, but also to arguments, and tb a 
nice and Accurate arrangement of them ; in such 
a manner that the sense may be perceived at 
once, and that nothing be left to conjecture ; an 

20* 
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error which young beginners usaally commit, 
who studying either too much copiousness or an 
affectation of style, are liable to fall into obscuri- 
ty : as they are apt to think beauty and dignity 
of style consist in tlie selection of fine words 
and expressions, which are seldom used. But 
dignity itself, as we have already seen, depends 
not so much on the words as on the idea ; as, 
what words can be more familiar and simple, 
and at the same time more sublime and digni- 
fied than these : God said^ let there be light, and 
there was light. 

In naming the principal sources of perspicui^ 
ty, we may mention causes, or arguments, ex- 
amples, testimonies and comparisons ; and as a 
Theme, which is given and intended as a mod- 
el or specimen not merely of perspicuity and el- 
egant style, but of close and accurate reasoning, 
is generally distributed into these several parts or 
divisions, it may not be improper to lay down 
a few rules, which may render its composition 
more easy to the scholar : and indeed it must 
have often been observed that boys may have 
acquired a great readiness in writing good Lat- 
in, and may possess a kind of mechanical facili- 
ty in versification, who will at the same time 
entertain an almost invincible dread of Themes, 
and who will not be able to venture alone on 
this unpleasant task without the constant aid 
and particular direction of the teacher. 

It would seem almost unnecessary to observe, 
that when the Thesis, or subject, is given, the 
"aholar must not sit down and commit to paper 
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the first thought that arises in his mind. He 
must not, begin to write before he is fully ac- 
quainted with the whole scope, and the differ- 
ent bearings of his subject : before he has fully 
weighed, maturely considered, and carefully 
compared with each other, the arguments upon 
which the truth of his Thesis is to be establish- 
ed. But above all, he must attend to the con- 
nexion as well of the arguments as of each par- 
ticular sentence. Not only before he sits down 
to writing ought he to consider this connexion 
well, as far as it regards the whole subject, but 
also when he has committed to paper one or 
two arguments, and adjusted together one part 
of his materials, he must read over and examine 
each sentence, to s^e whether the dependency 
and relation of the parts is regular, and proper- 
ly maintained : and even after the whole is fin- 
ished, it should be well reconsidered, since what 
appeared suitable and apparent at first, may not 
upon a second review, appear equally so, 



OF THE STRUCTURE OF THEMES. 

THEMES are nearly the same as what are call* 
ed Urationes UmbratictEy or AtSoujxaTitxov. Their 
business is to prove and to please. When the 
Thesis, or subject, is given, the first considera- 
tion will be to find out from what field of knowl- 
edge, and from what sources, the whole appa- 
ratus of proofs and arguments, is to be sought. 
Speaking, for instance, of liberty, the Histories 
©f Greece and Rome would find an ample field 
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of knowledge, from which arguments might b^ 
drawn. 

Some writers have give» us a number of cir- 
cumstances as a kind of clue to direct us. They 
say, and not inaptly, that the whole invention 
may be derived from all, or most of these seve- 
ral points or circumstances : PFho and What ? 
Where? By what means and helps?, Why? 
How? When? 

Suppose the subject given is, ' Death ought 
not to be feared P It will at first sight appear 
that the whole apparatus of arguments is to be 
derived from the liistory and experiencie of man- 
kind. The circumstance, Who? and What? 
will suggest the idea, that all men are subject to 
it ; and here the question .might be started, — 
fVhy are all men subject to it ? The answer is, 
On account of the structure of the human body* 
But in the arrangement of these arguments, 
there should be so intimate a connexion be- 
tween them and the Thesis, that the illustra- 
tion of each may visibly establish the truth of 
the subject, which is proved by the conclusion. 
Death is not to be feared. Why ? Because all men 
are subject to it: which is confirmed by two 
reasons, daily experience and the structure ^fthe 
body. Hence I conclude, rfaU men are subject 
toit^ I ou^ht not to fear it. How does that fol- 
low ? — Wny should a wise man fear that which 
cannot be avoided? Another and a. posterior 
cause may be given. It is the way to eternal hap- 
piness. Is this true ? Yes. The Scriptures teach 
it. — -Then 1 conclude if death is the way to eter- 
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nal happiness J why should I fear that, which leads 
me to a better place, than that in ivhich I live ? * 

Thus in writing upon any given subject, it 
will be very easy to carry in our memory this 
short clue of circumstances, and it will soon oc- 
cur to us, what must answer to all or any one 
of them. When, therefore, the scholar has fur- 
nished himself with a sufficient apparatus of ma- 
terials and arguments, the next business will be 
to arrange them in their proper order, and to 
distribute them into distinct parts or divisions. 

The first part of which the Theme is com- 
posed, is the Proposition, or the Premises, from 
which the subject sets out, in which a general 
view of the question is given, by amplifying or 
explaining it more at large, or by the assertion 
of some other principle closely connected with, 
or easily referable to the main subject. The 
next is the Ratio Probans, or what is called 
by some the jEtiologia, in which we prove the 
truth of the Theme, by^ some reason or argu- 
ment. Thus the whole must assume the form 
of a just and close reasoning. 

In aid of this, will be introduced as another 
division, the Confirmatio, which is generally a 
common place or moral thought, which de- 
monsti-ates the subject, or by inverting it, or 
showing the unreasonableness of a contrary o- 
pinion, tends more fully to prove the truth of the 
Thesis. Suppose the Thesis is, Horatius Codes 
is to be praised : the Reason or JEtiologia, because 
he is a great man ; the Common Place j or Con^ 
Jirmationj every brave man is to be praised. 
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To this must be added illustrations of the sub- 
ject drawn from Similes, Comparisons, Exam- 
ples and TpsTiMONiEs, 

For instance : the Thesis or Proposition is, It 
is for the advantage of the Commonwealth that 
there he many accusers^ provided they do not ca- 
lumniate. 

The reason to prove this, or jEtiologia, which 
will include a common place, or confirmatiooi 
may be thus : 

Any one may be innocent, and yet not free 
from suspicion : and though it be a misfortune, 
yet the accuser may be foi^ven, because the 
innocent, if accused, may be acquitted, but the 
guilty cannot be condemned without being ac- 
cused* It is better that the innocent should be 
sometimes accused, than that the guilty should 
not be brought to judgment. 

This will be illustrated by a Simile : 

Dogs are kept in the capitol, to announce by 
their barking, the approach of thieves ; and 
though they may bark m the day-time, and at 
the innocent, yet the error is on the right side. 
Thus it is with public accusers, who, though 
they may be allowed to bark at innocence un- 
knowingly, yet should cast all their wholesome 
venom agcdnst the guilty. 

This comparison is one of the chief sources of 
perspicuity, since we can neither define nor 
judge* with sufficient accuracy of the magnitude, 
beauty or quality of any thing, without com- 
paring it with something else, which is at least 
o<jually known and common. Thus, when I 
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say, / hve you sincerely^ I dQ not speak with so 
much perspicuity, as when I compare my love 
for you, with the love of others, who are noted 
for it : as, / love youj as a father loves his children. 

Comparison may be either longer and more 
diffuse ; as when we previously explain and con- 
firm, by illustrative arguments, the object to 
which we compare any thing : as 

Great is the love of parents to their children, 
so that nothing can equal it : there is nothing, 
indeed, which they vdll refuse to their advantage, . 
comforts and happiness ; nay, parents will often 
prefer the conveniences of their children to their 
own. But, however great and transcendant that 
love may be, yet I greatly doubt, whether the ten- 
der affection I feel for you is at all inferior to it. 

Or, Comparison may be shorter ; a$ 
I love you as I love my father. * 

Or, metajAorically speaking : 

You are a father to me. — In you I honor a 
fether. 

A Simile should also be apt and appropriate, 
\and should convey no low and offensive ideas to 
the mind. It would be an unpleasing idea to 
compare the instruction of a master, with the 
dung which softens and fertilizes the ground, 
though it might be a just comparison. 

But the cc^nparison of a greater with a lesser 
object, is chiefly to be imitated, as conducive to 
perspicuity. Our first business is to show the 
apparently supericH* ^eatness of the object, to 
which we compare any thing, and then show 
the real superiority of the thing itself: as, 
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Learning is certainly glorious and dedraUe, 
as it enlightens the mind ; but how much more 
glorious is virtue^ which endobles and purifies 
the soul ! 

Was there any one of us so void of taste, and 
of so unfeeling a temper, as not to be affected 
lately with the death of that excellent person ? 
For though he died iu an advanced age, yet such 
was the excellence and inimitable beauty of his 
art, that we thought him worthy of living for 
ever. Was he then so great a favorite with us 
all, on account of the graceful motions of his body ; 
and shall we be insensible to the surprising ener- 
gy of the mind, and the sprightly sallies of genius? 

I our forefathers often engaged in war, to re- 
venge the insults offered to their merchants and 
seamen. How then ought yOu to be fired, when 
you call to mind, that in consequence of a sin- 
gle express, so many thousand Roman citizens 
were butchered in one day ? 

If many of the greatest men have been care- 
ful to leave their statues and pictures, these rep- 
resentations not of their minds but of their bodies^ 
ought not we to be much more desirous of leav- 
ing the portraits of our enterprizes and virtues^ 
drawn and finished by the most eminent artists ? 

One thing may be also compared with its op- 
posite, or illustrated by contrasting it ; as the 
beauty of any virtue will appear the brighter by 
being conti-asted with the deformity of the op- 
posite vice ; as. 

Nothing is more base or unworthy of a man 
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than avarice ; but let us consider liberaliiy^ and 
see how noble it is^ and how much it is the 
mark of a generous disposition. 

Cicero thus compares his own study of the 
sciences witli the pursuit of other men after 
pleasures : 

Who then can censure me, qr in justice be an- 
gry with me, if these hours, which others em- 
ploy in business, in pleasures, in celebrating'pub- 
lie solemnities, in refreshing the body, and un- 
bending the mind ; if the time, which is spent 
by some in midnight banqueting, in diversions, 
and in gaming, I employ in reviewing these 
studies ? 

To this must be added Examples; by which 
we bring instances from history to corroborate 
the truth of the Thesis. 

Examples so far, have greater authority than 
arguments, that they remove ev^ry doubt of the 
possibility or feasibility of any tMug, convince 
us that what has been done by otliers may be 
achieved by ourselves, and place the truth of 
whatever is to be proved immediately before 
our eyes. An example must, in every feature 
and particular, be suited to the subject of which 
we trefi^t. Thus if we speak of the contempt of 
death, we may introduce Socrates, who did re- 
ally contemn death, and not Cicero, who, though 
he had beautifully discoursed upon it, yet trem- 
bled at its approach. If we speak of the con- 
tempt of riches, we should instance the same 
Socrates, or Fabricius, or Curius, who despised 
riclies when tliey were within theii* reach, ajid 
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not those, wIk) being poor, pretend to despise 
what they cannot obtain, nor the rich, whose 
contempt of what they enjoy, must be very sus- 
picious. In our jnraise of any virtue, we must 
not adduce a man who, though possessed of 
that virtue, is disgraced by some notorious infa- 
my ; lest, by that jneans, the authoritv of the ex- 
ample should be weakened. In praising valor, 
the palm should not be given to Catiline. Ex- 
amples should also be true, and not fictitious ; 
because the ignorant alone can be deceived by 
fables. They may also be illustrated by some 
argument, to show the motive and design with 
which the action was done. As in adducing So- 
crates, to exemplify a contempt of riches, va- 
rious causes may be added, t^i corroborate the 
Thesis itself; as. He knew that true nches^con* 
sisted in wisdom and virtue^ not in things exter- 
nal and perishMe. Or, He had learned that ev- 
ery man who can be satisfied is sufficiently rich. 

Cicero, speaking of the happy union of learn- 
ing with an excellent and virtuous disposition, 
thus introduces his examples. 

" Such was that divine man, Africanus, whom 
our fathers saw ; such were C. Lselius, arid L. 
Furius, persons of the greatest temperance and 
moderation ; such was old Cato, a man of great 
bravery, and, for the times, of great learning, 
who surely would never have applied to the 
study of literature, had they thought it of no 
service towards the acquisition and improve- 
ment of virtue." 

And again, Cicero having laid it down as It 
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were a Thesis, tJiat learning and studies must be 
admired even by those that do not possess them, 
says, 

"Though we ourselves were incapable of 
them, and had no relish for their charms, still 
•we should admire them, when we see them in 
others." 

And then he thus illustrates the subject by 
this example, in which, celebrating the powers 
of an inferior art, he takes occasion from thence 
to bestow the more merited praise upon the su- 
perior excellence of learning. 

" Was there any of us so voW of taste, and 
of so unfeeling a temper, as not to be affected 
lately with the death of Roscius ? For though 
he died in an advanced age, yet such was the 
excellence and inimitable beauty of his art, that 
we thought him worthy of living for ever. Was 
he ' then so great a favorite with us all on ac* 
count of the graceful motions of his body, and 
shall we be insensible to the surprising energy 
of the mind, and the sprightly sallies of genius ? 

It will also be necessary to inti'oduce Quota- 
xioiMs into the Theme, which, will serve to 
strengthen what we say by the opinion and Tes- 
timony of poets, or other good authors. These 
may -be either formally introduced, by mention- 
ing the name of the author, and showing the 
propriety of the application ; as Cicero often in- 
serts whole verses from Ennius, by wa/ of testi- 
mony ; as where he says, that ignorant and fool- 
ish old men o<ten lay tiieir own faults and infir- 
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mides to the charge of old age, he then reasons 

upon the contrary practice of Ennius, in these 

words : 

Quod non faciebat is, ctijus modb mentionem 

feciy Ennius, 

Sicutfortis equus, spatio qui scepe supremo 
Vicit Olympia, nunc senio confecUC quiesciU 
Equiforiis et victoris senectuti comparat suam^ 

Ob, quotations may be assimilated in a famil- 
iar manner to the subject, and incorporated into 
it ; as in this passage of Seneca: 

Infrisrora septenirionemque vergentibus imman- 
sueta ingenia sunt^ ut aitpoeia^ 
— — — suoque simillima cosh. 

Or, sometimes quotations are introduced by 
authors, in different words from the original, and 
clothed as it were in a new dress ; as where Ci- 
cero has expressed these words of Euripides : 
To Se yvipCLg ax&og cusi 
BoLpfvrepov Avtvau; axoTtiT^iw 
'Em xpart xsltoIj 
in his own language, and as a part of his own 
argument : 

Senectus phvisque senibus tarn odiosa est, ut 
onus se jiEtnd gravius dicant sustinere. 

What has been saTd concerning Quotations or 
Testimonies, may also be applied tb Similes and 
Examples, which it is by no means necessary 
always to introduce distinctly and in separate 
heads, but that they may be inserted into the 
very body of the argument, so that when mate- 

%fc crowd upon the mind, the ardor of the wri.- 
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tcr is not supposedto allow him to do more than 
. merely to advert to them in a short and curso- 
ry manner. 

The Conclusion, where it is regularly in- 
troduced, and where the sense of it is not ex- 
pressed in the body of the Theme, is a short re- 
capitulation, tending to prove the truth of the 
Thesis, and including some pertinent observa- 
tion upon the subject. 



Though some of the following specimens arc 
taken from Cicero's Orations, and other Latin 
writers, and are chiefly applicable to longer dis- 
sertations, yet they vrt 11 easily admit of being 
formed and adapted to the use of Themes, and 
may with great propriety be received as elegant 
models for introducing testimonies, examples, 
quotations, &c. 

FORMS OF CONFIRMATION. 

Quam ego rem argumentis, non multis sed 
probis validisque, sum probaturus. 

Verbis tam disertis, rationibus tarn claris con- 
firmata, ut non atramento, sed solis radio exa- 
rata videantur. 

Liceat autem hoc propositum, vcluti arcem 
munitissimarh fortissimis instruere propugnato- 
ribus. 

Quinetiam res ista voce naturae promulgata, 
jure gentium sancitur, usu denique et consuetu- 
dine firmatur. 

Hie mihi liceat in aciem et justura praeliura 
educere validissimarum rationum hastatos, re- 
21 * 
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rum certissimarum principes, locupletissimae fir- 
dei Triarios. 

FORMS OF CITING EXAMPLES. 

Plurima sunt et obvia exempla. 

Exeropla si quaerantur illustriuni virorum. 

Exemplorum pleni libri, plenae inemoriae. 

Exemplorum nullum illustrius, quam illud 
Thaletis. 

Inter multa praeclara facinora alia, nihil clar- 
ius quam quod .... 

Atque ne haec obscura et niida videantursine 
exemplorum appositione, videte quaeso .... 

Quam quidem rem probe intellexisse, et rfecta 
reputasse via mihi videntur, qui . . • , 

Pristinam veritatis faciem historia prisca rete- 
git : hue provoco. 

Non referam tibi Socratem, Chiysippum, &c. 
et ceteros, magnos quidem viros .... 

Nonne profecto hoc illustravit ille omnium 
princeps .... 

Pythagoras mihi primus e memoria in linguam 
venit, Italiae splendor clarissimus. 

Prodeat Pericles ille, cujus fulgura, tonitrua, 
fulmina in condone visa et audita metuerunt 
Athena*. 

Quod ad mores indolcmque, quid justius? 
Quid sanctius, in orani antiquitate ? Virtus ipsa 
domicillum Lacedajinone habuit ; et consensu 
quodam in laudes masculi populi conspirasse 
scriptores fere omiies videntur. 

FORMS OF CITING TESTIMONIES. 

Haec ita clara, ita explorata sunt, ut frustia 
luis testium nubem in fidem vocaverit. 
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Cujus verba in prsesidium advoe^. 
Testis meariim sententiarum .... 

Ad veteres pr ovoco, et antiquitatis magnum 
iilud, et venerabile tribunal. 

Nee dissentiunt a me prudentes . • . • 
Quod poeta his versibus depinxit. 

Aureum, facetum, et verum Bionis illucj .... 

Dignissima est aureis inscribi literis, menti 
commendanda penitus, et saepe memoria re- 
tractanda ilia M.'C. sententia. 

Ad rem et apposite Tullius. 

Nee vates ille vanus qui cecinit. 

Prseclara ilia vox, et praeclaro viro dignissimq^ 

Non irijuria exclamat ille .... 

Judicio meo suflfragatur philosophus ; hujus rei 
locupletissimus testis est ... . 

Atqui huic opinioni adstlpulatur Seneca. 

Non temere igitur dictum, si Hesiodo credimus. 

Quare bene sciteque praecipit, canit . . . , 

Herodotus, lac musarum. 

Thuycydides, oculus verecundiae. 

Homerus, poetarum antiquissimus : Phoebus 
ille Poetarum. ^'Aptcrog xai dsLorarog raw Ttotri^ 

Virgilius, Latinus Homerus, Mantuanus ille 
vates, Poetarum princeps .... 

Cicero: longe omnium qui scripserunt, aut 
locuti sunt, copia dicendi et gravitate princeps.— 
Disertissimus omnium Romuli nepotum-.Flos il- 
libatus populi, suadaeque medulla. Quasi Deus 
Oratorum : 7to^a[i6g ;tpi^(roto paovrog. 

Demosthenes: ficequens et magnus auditor 
Platonis. 
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%ii unus inter omnes emicult omni dicendi 
genere. 

Horatius : Numerosus ille Horatius : Latinus 
Pindarus, Lyricorum princeps, Venusinus ille 
vates : 

Romanae fidicen lyrae. 

FORMS OF CONCLUDING. 

Sfid et undo orsa est, in eodem terminetur 
oratio mea. 

Jam vero, ne in vestram hurhanitatem injuri- 
osa longitudine peccet oratio mea .... 

Non est autem cur pergam : orationis igitur 
vpla contrahp .... 

De qua re non plura dicam, ne vestrae benig- 
nitatis anres, diutius obtundam ingratus. 

Sed ut aliquando extremum habeat oratio mea, 
finem jam faciam. 

Reliqua quae, &c. si persequerer, non deesset 
oratio, deessent latera, quibus exclamarem, &c. 

Habetis sermonem bene longum hominis uti- 
nam non impudentis, illud quidem certe, non 
nimis verecundi, qui quidem, de&c. tammulta 
dixerim. 
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•SPECIMEN OF A LATIN THEME. 



Ad poenitendu?n propercU cM qui judical, -Syr. 

Prop. Bene cautus rerum judex tempus et dil- 
igentlam ad eas prius trutinandais adhibebit, 
quam quicquam pro certo statuat. 

Rat. Adeo enim densa erroris nebula mortales 
visus obducta hebetat, ut res saepenumero non 
eae videantur, quae sunt. 4 

Conf. Quid autem obscurius, quid raagis igno- 
turn, quam verum est ? Finxerunt veteres in 
imo puteo dcmersam latere veritatem; hpc 
scilicet commento intellectum voluerunt, earn 
non nisi longa argumentorum serie hauriri, 
inque lucem proferri posse. Quare vitanda 
est festinatio, quae turn omnibus in rebus, turn 
maxime in vero indagando nocet 

Simi^ Facilis currenti^s lapsus ; per obscura 
et ignota eunti^ timide, caute et pedetentim 
progrediendum est. 

Argiim. Tempus rerum abdita promens in aper- 
turn, temere raptimque judicata reprehendit, 
arguit, corrigit ; dmnque eunt dies, aliam men- 
tem, aliud judicium firmioribus fultum argu- 
mentis secum adferunt. Qui fit tandem, ut 
priora ilia eversa ruerint, nisi quod non satis 
alte jacto fundamento nitebantur ? 
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Test " Da spatium tenuemque moram ; mala 
cuncta ministrat 

Impetus." 
Exam. Quis enim nescit cmictando rem olim 

Komanam, duce Fabio, restitutam fuisse ? 
Cone. Ut igitur quisque ad sententiam de rebus 

miuCis perspectis ferendam maxime fcstinat ; 

ita noiaxime verendum est, ne judicem temera- 

rium latae pceniteat. 



These are the several parts into which a Theme 
is usually divided ; but it must be observed that 
it is not necessary to adhere too rigidly to them. 
For though this method tends to give a precision 
of tliinking to the scholar, yet it is not meant to 
preclude some partial deviation from this sys- 
tem ; in sucli a manner, however, that he may 
not be allowed to wander from the subject, but 
that in proving and illustrating his Thesis, he 
may sometinies follow that arrangement which 
will best suit his fancy or his capacity. In the 
following specimen, for instance, it will be seen 
that Examples form the most prominent features 
of the Theme, and that the proofs and Dlustra- 
tions are chiefly derived from them. 
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Integer vitcB, scelerisque purm, ^ 

Non eget Mauri jaculis, — Hor. 

QuuM a Philosopfao quodam qiif&reretui% u- 
drum ad rempublicam tutaadam, plus adjunienti 
a&rret Juslitia, an anna ; si, inquit, ex justitiae 
praeceptis viveretur, nuUum armis c^us foret. 
Pre&ebrum seme responsoib ! £ scdere enim et 
injuria bella solent furoficisci. Quae autem bella 
integro vitae scelerisque puro sunt gerenda? 
Quae pugna coramittenda ? Qui enaes acuendip 
lUi cum omnibus pax iatercedit Siimm^ eoodm 
esjset pervarsitatis et malitiae innocuo nocere. 

iEneae, Troja capta, victores Danai peperce- 
runt, quod pads, Elelenaeque reddendae auctdr 
fuerat: eiigitur Patrem et Penates per Huedios 
hostes^ per caedes, et i»cendia portanti, tutum 
fuit iter. Usque adeo pietas vel inter hostes 
tuta et honorata est. 

Quis nescit Numam ilium piumet tranqoillum 
regem ? Hoc regnante, ne unum quidem diem 
Templum Jani apertum est; sed quadragijita 
annos clausum stetit, dum pax florebat undique 
perpetua. Justitia et lenitas sui Regis nop Ro- 
manam gentem solum cultam et mansuetam 
reddidit ; sed etiam ad proximas civitates, ab 
ejus exemplo, ut a sacro quodam fonte, amor 
virtutis et justitiae fluxit. Neque odio, neque 
invidiam erat obnoxius ; regni affectatio neque 
privatas neque publicasinregnum insidias struxit. 
Sive Deorum metus, qui plerumque pios tuentur, 
sive illius virtutis reverentia de improbis homi- 
num cordibus triumpharit ; certum est, vel hy- 
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perbolica poetarum dicta, illius temporls felicita- 
'ti yix adaequentur. 

" Per clypcos Ickxos i^spendit Aranea cassem 
** Incolumis: positum mordax situs exeditensein* 
" Hasta parata neci pridem, jam obtusa quiescit : 
" Nee tuba terribilis frangens clangoribus auras 
'* AnipIiCis, aut litui danr gutture signa.sonoro. 
** Nee rumpit molles turmalis buecina somnos.^' 

Atque equidem quid diutius in tarn clara re 
iminorer ? Quidve plura, id quod faeile fieret, 
illustrioribus exemplis addantur? Quo jure igi- 
iur poetae Pallada segide munitam finxerunt, 
quia prudentiam pro elypeo sapientes habent, 
eodem jure galeam innocentise impertivissent ; 
ilia forsan nobis det potestatem, hsee voluntatem • 
innocentis Isedendi auferat. Mitte igitur Mauri 
jacula ; istis defensoribus non eget vir probus^ 
sua ipsius virtute involutus. 
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PHRASES, PASSAGES, &c. 

IN THE FOREGOING EXAMPLES. 



p. 9. To retrace : repetere. 
To arrive at the summit oi glory : glorUi fiorere. 
p. 12, A man of the greatest virtue and honour: vir opti- 
tnu8 atque clarimmus. 
To put in mind : monere» 
To attribute : referre, 

p. 13. A good and excellent natural disposition: nmtura 
eocimia atque illuHris. 

p. 14. To discharge from office : exauctorare. 
To grant a writ : actionem dare, 
p. 15^ With artful evasion: versuie. 
p, 17. To be in the gulpb of danger : summa esse m pericuh^ 
A temper that never falls out with men and accidents : iv^e- 
nium quod neque ex hominibus, neque vitoe eventilms molestiam 
suscipit. 

To compute rightly the value of things : res probe cesiimare. 
To put things to the uses they are fit for: rebus rect^ iUi» 
To allege a cause : causam interserere. 
p. 18. To make good : proBStare. 

p. 19. To endear oneself to any one : betiji mereri de aliqiw. 
To show one's gratitude for favors : se memorem beineficu 
proestare. 

p. 20. In one's journey through life : in decurrendo mtat 
' spatio. 

To reap the fruits of: utor. 
With great propriety : vere. 

To put to the best advantage, and to improve : lucro appo- 
nere et in melitis promovere. 

To plunge into debauchery and dissoluteness : vino epulisque 
obrui. 

p« 21. To redress the oppressed : jura oppressorum mndi- 
care ; or, oppressos in jura. 

In the service of the public : pro patrid pugnans, 

22 
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To free any one from dangers^ to avert them : deprecati 
mKcujus pericula, 

p. 22. To be cast in a sait : cetusd cadere, 

p. 25. Presence of mind : prctserUis anhm consilium. 

p. 26. To entertain too sanguine a hope of success : spem 
temeraridm habere. 

To abdicate the sovereign power or mi^istracy : imperitim 
deponere; te magistraiu abdUcare. 

p. 30. The thing in question : de quo agitur. 

To serve for the twentieth time: vicesima sitpendia mereri. 

To whose decision they appealed : quern judicem fecerint. 

To assert one's right to a territory ; agrum vindicare. 

He rested the point of controversy : conirovernam rrferehat. 

p. 31. To make a toil of pleasure : amara jucunOis inter* 
mnere. 

p. 32. When there is such a noise : ubi tot ohetrepunt gra» 
cuH. 

p. 33. It became the first object of my wishes to acquire 
your love : nihil optatius fmt^ qudm ut abs te amarer. 

p. 34. To assault by covert ways : cuniculis oppugnare, 

p. 35. From motives of state pc^icy : reipubKcm caatA. 

No one invested with supreme power and authoHty : nemo 
cum mribua plurimum posset. 

To condescend to listen to justice, without a violent effort 
OD one's part : ad jus sine vi descenders 

p. 36. Which must from their antiquity have obtained the 
force of nature : qua jam naturae vim obtineret per vetusiatem. 

He had erected monuments to his fame : numumenta sibi 
exirttxerat. 

p. 38. Toils and intrigues of ambition : ambitionis labor. 
Having contracted a lameness from a wound: gram* 
ter claudicanti ex vulnere. 

p. 39* To bind any one by the strongest ties of gratitude : 
grcftissimum alicuifacere. 

p. 41. I am bound to him by the strongest obligations : hie 
de me opHme meritus est. 

He obtained the first celebrity and pre-eminence in the fo- 
rum : clarus in togdy et princeps. 

To have influence with any one : apud aUqueni valere. 

p. 42. To pay attention to a thing : in aliquid incumbered 
vel alicui rei. 
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Eatkkd to the highest commendatkm : 8umii0, Uxude dignus. 

p. 44. I received information of : renuniiatum est mihi (k. 

Not in endeavouring to blot out the memory of the ancieut 
quarrel, but in concerting meaBures to renew the war : non ad 
ohlimonem veterig helUf aed ad comparaiionem rum, 

p. 45. Not unaccompanied with : plenam* 

When no longer attended with danger : secura. 

To be struck dumb with astonishment : obstupescere* 

p. 48. To inform any one of what has been done : acia edO" 
cere. 

p. 50.' With some degree of accuracy : accuratiua. 

I must live and die with, the coavictian of : miAi vivendum 
aique moriendum conscio. 

p. 51. To amuse himself with projecting the conquest of 
the world : orbem ferrarum vincere meditaretur. 

Common and possible events : communia esscy ei^eri posse* 

p. 52. To act from the best of motives, &c. : optima ammo 
etjudicio agere. 

p. 53. To let slip an opportunity : oblaiam occasumem du 
mittercy prastermittere. 

The mind is filled with disappointment and bitter anguish : 
spe destitutus graviter doleo, 

p. 55. To be noted for the wisest person : inter sapientissi- 
mos haberi, 

p. 56. To meet with a sudden reverse of fortune : sMtd re- 
rum conversione pcene opprimu 

p. 57. To have an ascendancy- over any one : apuda^queai 
auctoritaiem habere^ vahre. 

He knows and has found for certain : cognkum compertum- 
que sibL • 

To be disaffected to : oHeno animo esse in, 

p. 60. Intoxicated with fury : furens audacia. 

The smoke had intercepted their view : conspectum fumus 
ehstulerat, 

p. 61. To weigh the force and motive of every duty: q^^ct- 
orum omnium mamenta perpendere. 

To give rules for the attainment of the liberal arts : vias op- 
timarum artium tradere. "^ 

p. 62. To associate the sons i&to a share of the kingdom : 
regni consortiumjungere cum, 

M his own free gift : sui mmeris» 
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To ftdl prostrate at the feet of any one : genius advohn. 
To have an absolute power over any one : omnia in aHqueut 

pOS9€. 

p, 63« The gods poinr down their vengeance on so many 
l)erjuries : Diis Mperjuria vindicantiintg. 

To be reduced to extreme necessity : ad incUas redigi / 
re 8 ad extremum perductag. 
p. 64. The sliirts of places facilitate the knowledge of: oras 
hcorum facUiorem cognUionem dant. 

To adhere to the rule proposed : numere in insiitnto wo. 

The most splendid merit is recompensed by the small and 
reluctsmt vote^of praise: rm^ifaelo exigua lau8 et ab invitia 
rxpreua yroponUur. 

p. 65. To fall into neglect : obwlere. 

To promote with the greatest zeal and ardor : studiositts 
adaugere. 

p. 66, To stand in the way of the designs of others : alio- 
mm congiliis officers 

p. 67* To sink into languor and inactivity : in molUtiem et 
inertiam aohu 

p. 63. It affords a heartfelt satisfaction to behold : incredi- 
biliter delectat videre. 

p. 69* The mind becomes enervated by luxurious ease : hix- 
tfiiatur otio ammua. 

A most efficacious method : res eficaciarima. 

Every man distinguisbed for his bravery i.fortissimua qui^- 
que vir. 

Avaricious views divert into the pursuit of plunder : avari- 
tia adprasdam devocat* 

p. 70. Every improvement of human genius : omnem inge- 
nit odium. 

p. 71- Intelligence was brought : nundafum est. 

Driven to despair by the stings of an evil conscience : con- 
icieniid scelerum e^vagitatua. 

To kill oneself: necem aibi conadacere. 

Without accomplishing a purpose : re iirfectd, 

p. 72. Report by its rapidity anticipates : fatna and celeri^ 
tote auperat.... 

Their whole thoughts are bent on worldly and perishable 
objects : nihil niai mortale terrenumque cogitant. 

p. 73. For presuming to inquire, or at all concern them- 
"selves : qudd ailn quasrendum aut cogitandumputareni. 
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They assumed the mask of hypocrisy, put oo a hurried step, 
and displayed reserve and composure in tlieir countenances : 
falsi ac festinantesy vuUnque Qomposito 

p. 75. Perfumes of a very high and sweet savor : unguenta 
9ummd et ctcerrimd, sunmtaie condita. 

p. 76. To take the foraging party in the rear ifrumentarios 
a tergo aggredi. 

To prove by the most convincing reasons : gravitsimu rch 
tionihuB eviticere. 

To feel the breast glgiv with the warmest zeal : incredibiU 
Hudio rapi. 

p. 77 » To pay all possible respect to : maximum honorem 
prcBStare / maximd observantid habere, 

p. 79- We can be supplied with sufficient materials : nobis 
mppetere potest. 

The mind could not bear being stretched to such a degree : 
animius non posset ferre taniam contentionem. 

p. 80. In the hour of despair : spe abjeetd. 

p. 81. To leave off childish play : relinquere nucespucris. 

p. 85. To make an impression on the senate : sefiaium cmn^ 
movere. 

p. 86. To take a magnificent view of one's self: se magni-- 
Jice circumspicere. 

To store the memory with an immense mass of... immensam,,, 
^opiam memorid con^ehendere. 

p. 88. it has subjected th.em to idcurable diseases ^nd insuf- 
ferable pains : its morbos insanabiies, et dolores intolerabiles 
adjunxit. 

Minds ready to sympathise with the pains of the bodies :- 
antmi corporum doloribus congruenies. 

p. 89. If you will give me an opportunity of showing : si per 
te miki licitum fuerit indicare, 

p. 90. Any accident that may befal us : res ineommodce, 

p. 91 . To oblige any one : de aliquo bene mcreri, 

p. 95. To inflict on the polluted offspring, the punishments 
due to the crimes of the parents: parentum pomOs d cimscele' 
ratissimisfiliis repetere- 

To take pains: labor are ; labor em in aliquid impendere* 

p. 96. To be invested with honorable offices : summis ho^ 
oribus fungi. 

32 * 
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p. 98. Words removed from common asage : verba a com- 
mum wtu abdueta. 

f ndegaody coined by themselves : ase inconcinne confictis. 

To steal Cicero's invectives againsf Catiline: Ciceronis 
CatilmaricLi compilare. 

p. 102. The first object of moral beauty : primus honegti 
locus* 

To hold the band stretched out as a mark : prcebere pro 
scoptdo dispansam manum, 

p. 103. Nature gives this instinct i*'hoc a naturd tributum^ 

p. 104. To aspire to honor :- ad konortfu contendere, ten* 
defe. 

A wise man fashions the conduct of his life according to the 
langiK^ of the ignorant : sapientis vita ex insipientium ser- 
mone pendet. 

What regards the gratification of the senses : quad spectat 
ad volupttttem, 

p. 106. To remove imaginary anxieties: manes soUcitu- 
dines deirakere* 

p. 108. Moderation in the exercise of supreme power : in 
manmd pofestate ferum omnium modus. 

To keep closely besieged i dausum obsidere* 

p. 169. To instruct any one to the perpetration of the vilest 
practices : aliquem malafacinora edocere. 

A supine indifference, by which the state was nearly brought 
to tiie Mnk of niin : soconUa atque inertia per ^as posneres" 
pubUca intcriit. ^ 

p. 110. To exhibit to the view the whole tissue of a man's 
vices and iniquities ; omnkt nequiticB hondnis exemplaproferre. 

This single trait retrieves his name from eternal disgrace r 
hoc unumf acinus labem mtemam delet, 

p. 112. f will grant you your request: ejficiam quodrogas. 

Men of the first dignity and eminence : homines nobUissimi. 

I claim the preference in rising to address you : ego potissi'- 
milm surgo. 

Reason receiving its whole support from itself, and continu- 
ally making progressive advances : ratio conmooa per se, et 
progressa longius, , 

From the general disorder which prevails through the whole 
Horld : usque aded ubique turbatur. 

p. 114. To have for an end^ or to tend to : spectare ad. 
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116. Drawn by motives of duty : aliqud t^ii raHone ad- 
duceretur. 

p. 1 19. Intent upon the recovery of his rights : ltd Hbertatem 
erectus. 

p. 130. To expose to the manifest view of all : -proferre in 
medium. 

p. 121. To demand the payment of money: exigere peamias. 

In an engagement or pitched battle : cottatis ngnis. 

p. 123. What has a most extensive effect : quod latissime 
patet. 

Whose mfluence is felt: quod plurimum valet 

Thus our ambition is gratified : itd qua volumus comequi' 
mur* ' • e 

p. 125. There is this most fortunate circumstance attending 
it: hoc adkuc percommode ccuiit. 

The magisterial offices^ with which I have been invested by 
the people : quo» mihi magistraius populus mandamt. 

p. 126. The religious obligation with which I bound myself 
to discharge those offices : quA omnium officiorum obsiringor 
reHgione. 

The complexion of the times is such: tempus est hujuwi^. 

p. 129- The manager of an impeachment : actor caumB. 

Should we not make him feel the full weight of public ven- 
geance ? nonne puhlice vindicaremug ? 

p. 134. It contributes to make them strong, and to render 
them of gigantic size : vircM edit, et immani corporwn magni- 
tudine homines effidt. 

p. 137* Amicable alliances are founded on the basis of re- 
ciprocal wants : amiciiice propter indigentiam coluntur. 

p. 138. They are raised above every necessity of having re- 
course to the assistance of others : minime cdteriua indigent. 

They do not give a metrical or harmonious termination to 
their sentences : non cknuhtnf numeris sentential. 

I seem to have preferred my own private interest : aliquam 
bonatn gratiain ntihi qumsisse videor. 

You ought to rest satisfied : satis habeas, 

p. 139. I availed myself of the interest I had with your wife 
and sister to prevail upon them to deter him : egi cum uxore 
tud, et cum vestrd sorore ut deterrerent. 

His blind fury received no check or diminution : neque furor 
minuebatur. 

He took up and conveyed all the money he could upon Us 
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•wn credit, or (hat of bis friend : pecumam sud aut amkorum 
fide 9umiam muiuain portare. 

p. 140. He left me no other alternative than to swear : nihil^ 
niri utjurarem^ reliquiU 

p. 141. On the distant view of the navigation of a vessel : 
CfitfA proad curgum navigii videris. 

p. 142. More perniciously prodigal: perditiu^ prodigum* 

p. 14S. He showed the most persecuting and vindictive spir- 
it towards his person : in ejus penonam multa fecit asperius. 

p. 145. To harrass the mind with phantoms of imaginary 
evils : animog jictorwn mcdoruta umbrd defcUigdre. 

p. 146. It is unavoidable by me in that station to which I 
have been raised : pro hoc gradu, in quo me P« H. collocavit, 
neeegsaria, 

p. 148. He acts the part of an implacable enemy towards 
me : $e mihi implacabilem prccbet . 

To be saved from the gallows : efurcd redimi, 
149* I foresaw its pernicious tendency ; exitiosumfore videbam. 

Their cares attend us in our entrance into the world : ctem 
noe adolescentes prosequuntur. 

150. To pay one's debts : nomina Vberare. 

To break open the seal : Unum mcidere* 

p. 151. They are inured to poverty and hardfhifJs: pauper* 
fate im advertut mala duraii sunt, 

p. 157> To pry curiously into the lives of others : oHorum 
vitas curiosius per9cnUari> 

p. 159. a flow of genius : flumen ingenii, 

p. 150. To drag forth before the tribunal of public justice from 
mere patriotic motives : in judicium reipubUccB cauud vocare. 

A man stained with crimes of the blackest ^yei homo e2e- 
terrtmus. 

To admit to terras of peace: infidem recipere. 

p. l6l. There has been an alarm : ad arma conelawudum est. 

p. 162. This difference of opinion in our discussions being 
carried ou till night : hdc controversiu^usqf/teadnoctemductiU 

p. 166. It shows a want of friendship, and of that regard^ 
which I have always felt for you, to observe a silence of indif- 
ference : nostrcB necessitudinis eat^ meas in te benepolentice, 
non tacere. 

By the ties of our mutual friendship : pro canore nostra. 

p. iri. Nature has implanted that principle wiiliin us: h^ 
naiura est insifum. 
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They have inflicted an awful punishment upon their motb* 
ers : suppUcium de matre sumserunt. 

Those persons are entitled to our just abhorrence : justo odio 
digniasimisunt. 

They take no precautions against the misfortunes and troub- 
les which await them : ^as dolores et quas molesticut exceptth 
ri sint non provident. 

p. 172. The oration is replete, with charges of the most fla- 
gitious nature against him : in oratione permuUa in eum tur* 
pia acjlagitiasa dicuntur. 

To feel a thirst for glory, and passion for fame : appetens 
glories, atque aviduafamas, 

A stain contracted in the war : macula hello siescepta. 

p. 173. An indelible blot on the reputation of the Roman 
people : macula, qum inveteravit in populi Romani nomine. 

p. 176. Men of the first celebrity for learning and wisdom: 
homines doctissimos aapieniissi »'Osque, 

As to defy the ingenuity of any man to comprehend their or*- 
^r'and connection : ui pix qmeqnam arte ulld ordinem rerum 
ac neceasititdinemperaequipoaeit. 

He was so far from observing the appearance of any hear 
venly objects : nee solum nttUam ei obkUam ccslestittm speeiem^ 

p. 177« I have been induced by an intimacy of such long 
standing, and by that benevolence, which I have experienced 
from your youth : amidtice nostra vetustas, et tua summa er^ 
get me henevoUntia, quas mihijain a pueriHd tud cognita est^ 
me hortata est. 

p. 1 80. Continue in the enjoyment of that tranquility : fru- 
ere isto otio, 

p. 184. They are so lost to every principle of virtue and 
religion : ed iftiquitatis at que impietaiis pervenerunt. 

What can be a mark of greater folly, than in a mode of life 
which depends upon your will, to create an inability of contii>- 
ning it : quid stuUius, quam, quod libenter facias, curare, ut 
id diutius fqcere nonpossis. 

p. 186. Their lives could be dispensed with: tolerahilia 
fueruni ilia. 

The atrocious crimes which a man has been guilty of a^ 
gainst the peace of society : Jlagitiosissima ulUus in rempubli" 
camfacinora. 

p, 187* The memory of which might have reflected lustre 
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•n my homble name : ex mem&rid quorum meum ignobile m^ 
men mnaU^aU 

Never shall his measures disconcert : nunquam tile me op* 
primet conciHo. 

I know all bis method of attack : ntmi omntt hominis peti- 
Hones. 

Under the inflnence of these terrors : in iUo timore. 

He foused him from his diffidence : difidentem suis rebus, 
confinnavii. 

p. 188. With hb hair nicely trimmed, and loaded with per- 
fomes: cofnposito ei deUbuio capillo. 

Whence presuming on so weU known an instance of their 
bravery they laid claim to : quA ex re fieri, uti earum rerum 
memorid sumereml 

p. 189- Those who have the means a& well as the power^ 
feel a natural inclination to do their utmost towards : ii qui 
vcUent opibus naturd incitaniur ad 

Without fixing the lea»t suspicion : sine suspicione. 

p. 190* How ignorant of the real interests of the people are* 
those : qiiam tnaU ab Us reipMiccR consulitur. 

p. 191* It is to your good offices that I owe the happy ter« 

jnination of thb bunness : per te negoHum ex sententid perfed. 

To enter into the designs of any one: idem sentire cum cdiquo. 

p. 194. To be drowned amidst the shouts of aruues : ohstre-^ 
pi ciamore militum. 

They are apt to entertain a suspicion of their being generally 
marked as objects of scorn and derision : contemni se putant, 
despicij Ubidi. 

p. 195. But if he would retire and leave him in the undis- 
turbed possession of his country : quod si discessisset, ac libe^ 
ram possessionem regionis sibi trmdidisset 

Misfortune has embittered every moment of my life : omnia 
miki tempora swat misera. 

The hope of ejiperiencing some amelioration of destiny : spes 
oKcujus commodi aliquandd recwperandu 

p. 198. An opportunity of informing yourself first falls in 
your way : primnm tempus discendi nactus es. 
. p; 201. Leaving it to your own conjectures to inform you ': 
ea vos conjecturd perspiciHs. 

I shall not expatiate on his great actions, with the unusual 
success that has attended them : non sum prcBdicoturUs quanr 
tas res, quantdque felicitate gesserii. 
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